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THE German Chancellor’s challenge to the statesmen of 
Europe, though brusque in the manner of its delivery, had 
at least the novelty and the recommendation that it was a 
challenge, not to war, but to peace. That important fact 
should be steadily kept in view. Of course, it administered 
to the Chancelleries, and to most people out of them, a severe 
shock, though whether, as has been suggested by Mr. Baldwin, 
‘the shock was one to their consciences ’—at least, in the 
manner implied by him—may be doubted, There are occa- 
sions, howevet, when shocks, even violent ones, are neces- 
sary and salutary, and such an occasion existed. For while 
the statesmen who muddled the international situation in 
July 1914 are in the habit of cloaking their incapacity with 
the plea that Europe then stumbled and blundered into war, 
for some years their successors have trod the way to disaster 
with eyes open, 

Hitler’s action on March 6 in so abruptly violating the 
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German demilitarised zone and denouncing the Locarno 
Convention will have done good if it has awakened us out 
of lethargy and inaction, and determined us to lose no further 
time, even in the eleventh hour, in seriously grappling with 
the hitherto disregarded task of restoring and strengthening 
the shaken fabric of the European political system. Of 
course, he has sadly transgressed the proprieties; yet was it, 
on the whole, so egregious a sin to have marched German 
soldiers from one part of their own country to another, 
from which they had been excluded by foreign dictation for 
seventeen years, that we must belabour him with more 
stodgy sermons on the duty of being docile and good-man- 
nered ? Let Englishmen show a little more of the ‘ sporting 
spirit’ which befits them so well. For how long should we 
have liked and borne similar dictation ? Can there be many 
of us who, if in the German position, would not have gladly 
seen a hundred treaties broken rather than have suffered 
equal humiliation for, not seventeen years, but seventeen 
days ? 

Moreover, if Hitler has evaded a treaty obligation, have 
we never done the same thing when strong reasons have 
existed ? Two instances jump at once to the mind. When in 
1878 we seized Cyprus against French protests, Lord Salis- 
bury, on behalf of the Government, gave to M. Waddington, 
the French Ambassador, a definite pledge—from the stand- 
point of honour as good as any convention—that as soon as 
Russia withdrew from Turkish territory in Asia Minor we 
would retrocede that island. The condition of its return 
occurred, but we continued to retain Cyprus, and we retain 
it still. Again, when we occupied Egypt in 1882 for the 
purpose of suppressing rebellion we gave the pledge that 
when order was re-established we would withdraw. This 
pledge was officially repeated on various occasions by Lord 
Salisbury and others. Circumstances changed, and we with 
them: we are still in Egypt. 


And however Hitler’s action may be judged from the 


standpoint of strict legality, is it not right that a thought 
should be given to the fifteen and a half millions of people 
in the Rhenish provinces who have so long borne the slur 
of a depressed status and an inferior citizenship? Perhaps 
less would be said about the alleged heinousness of overriding 
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the demilitarisation stipulations if his censors knew their 
history. How many people are aware that if France had had 
her way Germany would have been subjected to a far greater 
humiliation? When the British and American delegates 
would not agree to the demand that the German territory 
on the left bank of the Rhine should be put under an inter- 
national commission, with France in military occupation, 
the alternative was made that the German inhabitants on the 
left bank of the Rhine should not be allowed to bear arms, 
or receive military training, or be incorporated in military 
organisations of any kind, or even be taxed for national 
defence. That discreditable proposal was rejected, though 
the restrictions eventually adopted were indefensible because 
entirely one-sided. Articles 42, 43, and 44 of the Treaty 
ptovided that on the left bank of the Rhine and on the right 
bank for roughly thirty-two miles eastward Germany should 
not maintain or construct fortifications, maintain or assemble 
armed forces, carry on military manceuvres, or have per- 
manent works for mobilisation. The inequity of such a one- 
sided arrangement is obvious. As Major-General J. H. 
Martshall-Cornwall says in his book Geographic Disarmament, 
this military handicap was imposed solely in order that in 
another war France ‘might be able to seize the initiative 
hitherto held by Germany and strike at once into the heart 
of her enemy’s country. Such a weighting of the scales is 
not the proper function of a demilitarised zone.’ The French 
Prime Minister said a few days ago that ‘ the existence of a 
demilitarised zone is not a disgrace.’ But if that is so, it is 
a thousand pities that his Government did not prove it in 
1919 by submitting France to the same control. 

The importance of the fact that Germany now claims 
that she has at last won back her independence, self-respect 
and honour as a sovereign State is far too great to cause men 
of just mind and of good will to trouble overmuch about 
ways and means. With that status she may again become a 
stout pillar in a political structure which otherwise might 
at any time have given way. What Hitler has done is to 
make a first real attempt since 1919 to restore normal condi- 
tions to Europe, from a consciousness that only when a 
clear course and stable foundations have been prepared can 
the urgent work of reconstruction begin. 
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For our own country in particular the disappearance 
of the demilitarised zone of German territory marks a 
new and welcome stage in the emasculation of a treaty 
which, because entirely alien to the English spirit, it was a 
wrong to our nation to have concluded in the English 
name. The remarkable evidence of so ready a response, 
on the part of all parties and classes of our population, to 
Hitler’s constructive proposals, and of their disposition to 
view indulgently the arbitrary action which accompanied 
them, proves the nation’s impatience with the long-con- 
tinued subordination of British policy to the wishes and whims 
and interests of a single Power, and its earnest desire that 
its foreign relations should be brought back into the forsaken 
more generous lines. 

That Hitler should have denounced the Locarno Con- 
vention has created less surprise, for in diplomatic circles 
it was expected directly the Franco-Soviet Pact began to be 
seriously talked about. No one doubts that the Pact is aimed 
directly and exclusively at Germany, for Article 4 of the 
Explanatory Protocol attached to it leaves no uncertainty on 
the subject. But the Pact is otherwise inconsistent with 
the spirit, if not with the letter, of the Locarno agreement. 
So far as Germany is concerned, its sting lies in a provision 
which flatly overrides Article 15 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and practically supersedes the League 
Council. That Article stipulates that where a dispute likely 
to lead to a rupture arises between members of the League 
and is submitted to the Council, and the latter ‘ fails to reach 
a report which is unanimously agreed to by the members 
thereof, other than the representatives of one or more of the 
parties to the dispute, the members of the League reserve 
to themselves the right to take such action as they shall 
consider necessary for the maintenance of right and justice.’ 

But Article 1 of the Explanatory Protocol takes this 
reservation out of the hands of the League members and 
empowers the two allies to act according to their own judg- 
ment and interest. In other words, they claim the right to 
determine independently and arbitrarily who is the aggressor 
ina given dispute in which either of them is involved, to be 
judges of their own complaints or claims, and to resort 
together to such measures as they please, in accordance with 
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their obligation to ‘render mutual assistance’ whenever a 
dispute occurs. What Germany’s position would be in such 
an eventuality may be easily imagined. Inasmuch as this 
perversion of League of Nations procedure must destroy 
confidence in France as a co-signatory of the Locarno Con- 
vention, her withdrawal from that agreement in its present 
form is comprehensible. 

It is, however, the positive side of Hitlet’s overtures to 
the European Powers that really matters, and in comparison 
with it everything else is unimportant. Here he shows con- 
structive ability of the highest order. ‘The proposals by which 
he makes atonement for setting weak nerves on edge form 
the most hopeful contribution yet made by any Govern- 
ment, or all Governments together, to the solution of the 
problems created by the most exasperating of the Treaties of 
Peace. What he has done is to offer new and vital ideas 
for outworn formulas, practical measures for unworkable 
makeshifts, guarantees of peace and protection all round on 
conditions as free from privilege as from bias and humiliation. 

Thus, instead of the one-sided German ‘ zone of security,’ 
he is prepared to conclude arrangements with France and 
Belgium for creating on a reciprocal basis zones which he 
asks them to make as extensive as they like. In place of the 
Locarno Convention he will enter into pacts of non-aggres- 
sion with the same countries, and with Holland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Austria—probably he would extend the offer to 
Denmark likewise—with a duration of either twenty-five 
ot even fifty years, just as they please; and in order to 
make it as firm and secure as possible he asks Great Britain 
and Italy to guarantee it, an invitation not to be lightly 
declined provided some sort of reciprocity be introduced 
into the arrangement. On the question of armaments, while 
taking it for granted that Germany, forced thereto by her 
present defenceless condition, the fact that she is surrounded 
by strongly armed and hostile States, the refusal of the Allied 
Powers to fulfil their pledge of disarmament, and the example 
set by most European countries, will continue to rearm to 
the extent of her needs, he is nevertheless willing to enter 
into an air pact with Great Britain, supplementing the naval 
pact already concluded, as a step to restrictions all round. 
He also offets on Getmany’s behalf to conclude a compre- 
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hensive non-aggression pact with the States on her eastern 
borders; and with surprising magnanimity, in view of the 
discreditable way in which Lithuania has violated its obliga- 
tions towards Memelland, he is even willing that that primi- 
tive little State shall be included, subject to guarantees that 
the stipulated autonomy of Memel shall be no longer chal- 
lenged. Finally, he offers to re-enter the League of Nations, 
though he will probably make conditions designed to free 
the League from its present character as concerned more 
for the protection of the Treaties of Peace than of peace 
itself. 

If this grandiose project is of Hitler’s own conception, 
he is both a big and a bold man. Already he has saved 
Germany from confusion and collapse; what if he should 
be proved to have saved Europe from the same fate? It 
will be a calamity if the measures here proposed do not 
receive from the Powers chiefly concerned the fullest and 
fairest consideration, together with the determination to do 
everything possible to give effect to them. Nevertheless, 
it would be a fatal mistake to expect from them more than 
they are able to perform. Ina sense they are rather a purpose 
than an end. To assume that once the projected pacts of 
non-aggression came into force Governments and nations 
would be able to bask in ease and tranquillity beneath their 
overspreading vines and fig trees, congratulating themselves 
that Europe’s ugly problems had been satisfactorily disposed 
of, would be to misunderstand altogether the object of the 
truce which has been foreshadowed. ‘That is where the 
Locarno Convention has specially failed, since it has proved 
merely a sedative, instead of a stimulus to action on positive 
and ameliorative lines. For the duty of treaty revision would 
remain all the same. What the pacts may and should do is 
to create a new and more genial atmosphere favourable to 
quiet and dispassionate reflection, and to afford the oppor- 
tunity of approaching that task in a spirit of good will and 
with an earnest desire to reach the utmost degree of agree- 
ment possible. Not to improve that opportunity to the 
utmost might leave the state of Europe worse instead of 
better than now. 

In suggesting the countries with which he is willing to 
enter into pacts of non-aggression Hitler has left no doubt as 
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to where he looks for accommodation by peaceful procedure 
—it is in the revision of the new German frontiers where 
they can be shown to be indefensibly wrong and to have 
inflicted great yet remediable injustice and injury, not only 
on the local populations immediately affected, but on the 
entire body politic. The fundamental grievance of Germany, 
from which all other injustices have issued, is the fact 
that although her Government surrendered on the con- 
dition, offered by her and formally accepted by the Allied 
and Associated Powers, that President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points, as contained in his Message to Congress of January 8, 
1918, and his later peace pronouncements, including his 
supplementary Principles of February 11 and his speech of 
September 17 of the same year, should form the ‘ basis for 
peace negotiations,’ that solemn agreement was repudiated. 
A treaty was arbitrarily drawn up which in almost every 
respect violated the pledges given, and it was thrown at the 
heads of the German delegates with the warning that unless 
they signed it within a specified time their country should be 
invaded and the hunger blockade be re-enforced. Is it sur- 
prising, therefore, that the Germans contend that they were 
cajoled and cheated ? 

Again, early in the war Mr. Asquith gave the nation the 
assurance that no annexations were to be made, and Wilson 


_ repeated the assurance more emphatically, yet before the 


fighting was half through most of the annexations embodied 
in the Treaty of Versailles were agreed upon. For Germany 
the effect of these provisions was the loss of nearly one- 
seventh of the entire area of the country, in extent almost 
equal to that of all Ireland, with a population of six and a 
half millions, or nearly that of Scotland and Wales. More- 
over, although when the spokesmen of the Allied Powers 
foreshadowed frontier changes it was always with the promise 
that there should be full self-determination. Thus the 
official statement of British war aims, as revised as late as 
January 1918 to meet Wilson’s pronouncement of that time, 


was particularly emphatic. ‘The consent of the governed,’ 
it said, ‘must be the basis of any territorial settlement in 
this war.’ Notwithstanding this pledge, 80 per cent. of the 
Germans denaturalised were never consulted. 

Hardly a single annexed territory can be named the 
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retention or loss of which Germany was not willing in 1919 
to submit to an honest plebiscite, abiding by the result. 
Yet except in North Schleswig, a small district in the east, 
and later in the Saar region, plebiscites were either not held 
at all or they were gerrymandered, as in the Eupen and 
Malmedy district of Belgium (where a member of the national 
Parliament publicly condemned the Government for not 
allowing ‘an honourable plebiscite’) and in Upper Silesia. 
In the latter Prussian province the French Commissioner 
assisted the Poles in the organisation of two brutal and bloody 
insurrections—one before the voting, in order to terrorise 
the German inhabitants, the other after it, in order to ter- 
rorise the Allied Powers, insomuch that a correspondent of 
The Times on the spot wrote: ‘ The result of French par- 
tiality and co-operation with the Polish cause is such that 
any person with a sense of justice is driven to support and 
defend the Germans.’ The second had the effect desired, 
since, though three-fifths of the electors declared for German 
soveteignty, the Powets in Paris gave to Poland the best part 
of the province, including five-sixths of the industrial area 
and three-quarters of the mines and metallurgical industries. 
These unjust cessions of territory cannot be defended, 
and they will never survive as they stand. Where readjust- 
ment cannot be effected by amicable agreement the promised 
plebiscites should still be instituted on such principles as 
equity demands and under impartial control. As Germany 
has agreed to make no further claim to Alsace-Lorraine, the 
status there would not be disturbed. There should be no 
difficulty in meeting justifiable Polish claims in the Corridor, 
but the reunion of Prussia would be essential, and Danzig 
would have to go back to that country, if it so decided by 
vote, as it would do. The position in Upper Silesia is diffi- 
cult, but the economic interests of the two nations call for a 
reasonable settlement there as well, and with moderation 
on both sides it could be reached. As for Memelland and 
the annexations in Belgium and Czechoslovakia, where at 
ptesent intolerable conditions exist, all Germany claims is 
that the inhabitants shall be allowed to decide for themselves. 
Such adjustments as are here suggested would be greatly 
facilitated if arrangements were made for the exchange of 
populations, with State assistance whete necessary. 
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As the question of the colonies is the only source of 


contention between Germany and this country, it is of 
paramount importance that an amicable settlement should be 
sought on generous lines without unavoidable delay. ‘The 
future of the colonies was explicitly dealt with in the fifth 
of President Wilson’s Points—again, let it be said, formally 
adopted by both sides as part of the basis of peace. It provided 
that there should be ‘free, open-minded and absolutely 
impartial adjustments of all colonial claims, based upon a 
strict observance of the principle that the interests of the 
populations concerned must have equal weight with the 
equitable claims of the Government whose title is to be 
determined.’ 

This stipulation, which was a promise and a guarantee 
to Germany of fair play, was likewise entirely disregarded. 
Not once was she consulted or even considered when the 
colonies were discussed. The decision to appropriate them 
had been taken before the Peace Conference opened, and all 
that remained to be done was to divide the spoil. That the 
claimants did, scrambling for it like Westminster School 
boys for Shrove Tuesday pancakes. The big Powers, already 
superabundantly provided with oversea territories, got the 
lion’s shate, the smaller ones only scraps. Yet Germany did 
not gain one of these territories by conquest, while she held 
some of them in virtue of treaties bearing Great Britain’s 


| signature. Lack of space makes it impossible to refute 


again the baseless and unworthy slanders cast at Germany, 
in the hope of justifying the annexations—slanders which 
General Hertzog not long ago so strongly condemned. Nor 
can I do more than state how vital to Germany, still the third 
greatest industrial and commercial country in the world, is 
the possession of tropical and sub-tropical territories in 
order to control supplies of raw materials for many of her 
important industries and to provide outlets for emigration 
and settlement. 

Not long ago the head of a North German university, 
a stranger to me, wrote me a letter deploring the lack of 
openings for the educated youth of his country, chiefly 
owing to the havoc made of its social and economic life by 
the Treaty of Versailles. The letter ended : ‘ For us university 


teachers it is heartbreaking to watch the growing a? = an 
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academic youth for whom, in spite of their good capacities 
and achievements, there will be no living room in Germany, 
yet who would be ready to do self-sacrificing pioneer work 
in colonies.’ Compare the positions in the two countries. 
Great Britain has eligible surplus lands which clamour for 
population, yet her people will not go to them. On the 
other hand, Germany needs openings for surplus popula- 
tion, yet she has no lands for them to go to. 

There is also the claim based on sentiment and national 
honour. With a great price Germany bought her colonies— 
a ptice paid not only in treasure and hard work, but in the 
countless lives of the administrators, soldiers, settlers, doctors, 
~ scientists, schoolmasters, missionaries and traders, who have 
done heroic pioneer work in those lands and whose bodies 
temain where they laboured. There was lately a corre- 
spondence in The Times concerning the bartering of British 
Colonies, and it was condemned as an outrage on the souls 
of the Colonists. That is just the complaint of Germany, 
yet how many people refuse so to see it ! 

There is one other aspect of the present situation to which 
reference must be made, and is of profound moment. I would 
appeal for a new orientation of our foreign relations as wise 
for us and beneficial for Europe. During all the years 
following the war our foreign policy has been regulated and 
at times dictated by a single Power, whose political aims have 
seldom in history been identical with our own, and during 
those years have again and again been in conflict with what 
Mr. Gladstone once spoke of as ‘ English ideas.’ We all 
know what those ideas are ;_ we value and are justifiably proud 
of them: they can be fairly said to connote a deep-rooted, 
almost instinctive love of fair play, justice, and right. Because 
of their dependence on France—sometimes unavoidable, but 
fat too often voluntary—our statesmen have handicapped and 
compromised themselves at every turn, with the result that 
this English tradition has seldom been allowed its due and 
just influence. 

The French have attractive qualities, but ability to look at 
questions from other standpoints and with other preconcep- 
tions than their own is not one of them. They want peace— 
who can doubt it ?—but it is to be a peace of which they 
shall lay down the conditions. They want security, but at the 
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expense of the security, dignity, and honour of their late 
enemy, for their idea of security is domination. Owing to 
their intransigence, from the effects of which all Europe is 
suffering to-day, few indeed have been the ameliorations of 
the Treaty of Versailles, a document for which they bear the 
chief responsibility, and even these they have first tried to 
thwart and later only resistingly accepted. I would call to 
mind particularly, and commend to Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
‘quivering memory,’ the accelerated evacuation of the 
Rhineland, the repeated scaling down of the impossible 
reparations, and the ultimate writing off of a huge balance as 
a bad debt. On the other hand, regardless of the discredit 
reflected on her late allies, they have gone out of their way to 
irritate and injure a sufficiently penalised nation, as by the 
callous treatment of the population of the Saarland, the 
endeavours to foment sedition both in that region and in the 
Rhineland, and the illegal invasion of the Ruhr with coloured 
troops, with all its shootings, rapings, and other excesses. 

Take, too, the wearisome sequence of rejections by 
France of friendly German overtures, leading to the abrupt 
repudiation of the demilitarised zone arrangement, from 
the well-founded belief that to ask for relief would mean 
another rebuff. And bound to France as we are, since she 
does not want an equitable understanding with Germany we 
are not allowed to have one. Just as in the pre-war days, the 
very slightest indication of an attempt to conciliate that 
country immediately provokes expostulations, while the Paris 
Press, true to its traditional character, launches into petulant 
attacks on ‘ perfidious Albion.’ If anyone wishes to know 
what our constant running after France has meant for our 
prestige in that country, let him reflect on M. Tardieu’s claim 
that ‘l’Angleterre a besoin de la France pour sa sécurité,’ 
One can imagine the scorn with which Palmerston or even 
Richard Cobden, a man of peace but one of the proudest of 
Englishmen, would have thrown back those words. 

Mr. Baldwin talked the other day of the rough way in 
which Hitler has wounded ‘ the most delicate, the most raw 
susceptibilities of the French.’ But has not France for 
seventeen years outraged the most delicate and raw suscepti- 
bilities of the Germans? Do not let us ignore facts and 
imitate a bad example by setting up different standards and 
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measures of national honour. From personal knowledge I 
can speak of the memories left in the Rhineland by the French 
and British troops of occupation respectively. The former 
went as arrogant victors, and from first to last flung insult and 
humiliation right and left. When I was there in 1919, and 
again in 1921, it was as distressing to hear of the hatred which 
the French had earned for themselves as it was gratifying to 
be told everywhere that the British soldiers, from highest to 
lowest, had in everything acted with consideration and 
courtesy. When later there were rumours of the British 
troops withdrawing alone, the inhabitants lived in dread until 
they were officially contradicted. 

And having more than any other country brought Ger- 
many into her present defiant mood, what has France made 
of Europe? At the beginning of the war Mr. Asquith 
promised us ‘ the substitution of alliances and groupings and 
a precarious equipoise’ by a ‘real European partnership 
based on the recognition of equal rights’; and President 
Wilson said the same thing a dozen times. What we see to-day 
is a single Power supreme on the Continent and Germany 
encircled by that Power and its allies in a stranglehold of a 
kind never before known to history. It is also no injustice, 
since it is true, to say that France is primarily responsible 
for the present rearmament race, for she refused to listen 
to Germany’s proposal for a reasonable armament convention. 
In face of such a fact, how is it possible that M. Herriot should 
have said lately, ‘It is for the French Republic to call the 
nations back to reason, understanding, and disarmament ’ ? 

Our attachment to France has proved, both politically 
and morally, a great and harmful entanglement. What our 
Governments should do is to steer clear of alliances and 
hazardous engagements of every kind. It is the fashion to 
look back on our old policy of ‘ splendid isolation ’ as a sort 
of antediluvian anachronism, yet so long as it continued we 
were never in danger of war. No sooner had the Lansdowne 
Declaration of April 4, 1904, been concluded than that 
security disappeared. Although on the British side the 
honest intention of that Convention was to remove all 
grounds of friction with France, the statesmen of that country 
had far other ideas. Owing to their pertinacious efforts, 
its purpose was perverted so completely that at last we found 
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ourselves bound by moral if not contractual obligations which 
in 1914 landed us in the Great War. How, in the years 
immediately preceding, France and Russia bargained together 
behind the back of our Foreign Office, the one for Alsace- 
Lorraine and the other for Constantinople, which it was 
admitted would only be possible after a war, and how in 
pursuance of this conspiracy the French Press was bribed by 
Russian money, M. Poincaré undertaking its distribution, is 
a discreditable story told in the Siebert collection of diplo- 
matic documents as exchanged between the Governments of 
those two countries and theit representatives in European 
capitals. Yet at that time the retention of Constantinople in 
Turkish hands was still a cardinal point of British policy, 
and the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine by France had never 
been even a subject of discussion. 

To put ourselves in the power of statesmen who can 
resort to shifty transactions of that kind is unspeakably 
dangerous. No country in the world knows so clearly what 
it wants as France, or fails so seldom to get it, and that is 
why attachment to her involves so great a risk—there is no 
knowing to what it will lead. It has led Russia to ruin once, 
and it remains to be seen whether the new Franco-Soviet 
Pact will have a happier issue. Let us be as friendly to France 
as the claims of other nations to our consideration will 
possibly allow us, yet remembering always that there is only 
one European country on which Great Britain can at all 
times and in all circumstances rely—it is Great Britain. All 
our foreign relations should proceed from the recognition of 
that fact. 

I would earnestly appeal to our Government to cut all 
our present foreign liabilities to the utmost, and not to give 
for the future, to France or Germany or any other Power, 
guarantees and insurances without ample reciprocal pro- 
tection. We must close our eats to the perpetual cry for 


' € Security ’ by the spokesmen of a country which is panoplied 


by alliances as none ever was before. France should learn 
that peace must come before security and justice before 
peace. Let justice be done, and the international status 
which will ensue will need no Locarno conventions or pacts 
of non-aggression, but be its own guarantee. 

What the world needs to-day is moral reinvigoration— 
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we should be all the better for it in our own land. For ever 
since the war politics with us have become more and more a 
hard and callous business. A discipline which should be the 
finest for the cultivation of a judicial temper and the highest 
type of citizenship has been discredited by cant, cynicism, ~ 
and cowardice. We see, on the one hand, sympathies (not 

generally, by any means) simulated in the House of Commons 

for the purpose of prolonging the war spirit and giving vent 

to animosities which the speakers would otherwise be 

ashamed to own; and, on the other hand, vast sums of 

human misery in all parts of Central and Eastern Europe, due 

to the wanton violation by the States concerned of solemn 

treaties concluded with Great Britain and other Powers. 

I have in mind the great minority populations—prolonged 

from year to year without evoking so much as a protest. 

Yet that the heart of our people is sound at the core is unmis- 

takable. When we put together the reflections and impres- 

sions to which Hitler’s dramatic speech of March 6 has given 

rise there must be in most of us an uplifting feeling of gratitude 

that the nation in general has judged the situation so justly 

and so generously, helped, no doubt, by a Press which in 

this conjuncture has proved worthy of its best traditions. 

While the irregularity of what has happened is not ignored, 

it is not on it, but on the positive proposals which were no 

doubt intended to excuse it, that attention is universally 

concentrated in this country. 

That is a fact of the utmost importance, and, happily, 
the Government and Parliament have not been slow to draw 
the moral and apply it. It is for them and for all of us to 
make the present crisis the occasion of a new start, a bold 
adventure, in the quest of the long-deferred peace. In that 
quest all the late belligerent States are bound by duty and 
obligation to each other to take part, since all alike are to 
blame, through action or inaction, for the deplorable condi- 
tion into which Europe has fallen. In one of his novels of 
East German life Sudermann tells how a good village pastor 
on his knees implores the hero, a local squire of character 
who has done grievous wrong, to repent. ‘Repent I will 
not,’ the man replies, ‘ but I will do better.’ After all, doing 
better is the main thing. 

Here has come to Great Britain, as often before in 
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history, the precious opportunity of asserting a true moral 
leadership of Europe, by setting an example of unselfishness 
and, undeterred by the craven fear of doing right, making 
whatever reasonable renunciations are needed in order to 
complete reconciliation with the nation which was our enemy, 
yet now has so strong a wish to be our friend. An example 
so given could hardly fail to provoke imitation ; and whethe: 
it had that result or not, it would prove to the world that 
Old England is not a victim to the common vices of age, 
avarice and cupidity, and that her aims in seeking peace are 
pure and sincere, while our conscience as a nation would be 
clean. 
Wi1aM Harsutr Dawson. 


PosTsCRIPT 


The development of events which culminated in the 
meeting of the League of Nations Council, with a representa- 
tive of Germany present, and the acceptance of the proposals 
of the four Locarno Powers, adds urgency to the argument 
advanced. Some of the proposals are reasonable, some ate 
unwise and irritating because impossible ; others which are 
objectionable have doubtless determined the German attitude 
to the document. It is true that it is not final. But why 
anger people unnecessarily ? A man annoyed by indiscreet 
language is not mollified by the assurance that it was not 
seriously meant! ‘The virtuous affirmation of the excellent 
principle of ‘scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations ’ 
comes with bad grace from States all of which have in one way 
or another violated treaties or pledges since 1919, and in 
two cases—as in the treatment of minorities—are doing it 
to-day. Hitler does not repent his failure to ask permission 
to march German soldiers into the German Rhineland, only 
to receive from France a repetition of M. Briand’s ‘I will not 
allow it’; the indulgent judgment of the world at large will 
console him. 

The proposal that an international force should again 
occupy German frontier territory is the one that rankles 
most; while the idea that Italy should be one of the police 
Powers can only be described as grossly immoral. If, 
further, France were also to furnish a contingent of troops— 
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and nothing is said to the contrary—the indignation of the 
population, whose bitter memories of her past doings in the 
province are still vivid, might lead to deplorable consequences. 
Again, if there are to be negotiations for a ‘ new statute for 
the Rhineland area,’ Germany will insist on knowing before- 
hand what design is in the air. For if France is to be screened 
behind her impregnable Maginot fortresses, her neighbour 
will naturally claim the right to decide what defences are 
needed for the security of the other side of the frontier. 

From the British standpoint the most dubious part of 
the document is that which suggests the existence of a new 
secret military engagement to France of the kind we have 
hitherto been led to believe would never be entered into 
again. It was to this that M. Flandin recently referred 
when he spoke exultantly of ‘ the decisive phase in Franco- 
British relations since the war,’ and of ‘the successful end 
of a persevering effort, and the establishment of a conception 
of complete mutual support under the threat of war.’ The 
last secret commitments to France cost our Empire a million 
lives, and the results for Europe in return are wholesale 
discontent, disquiet, and economic distress, a wilder arma- 
ment race than ever before, Germany encircled by a ring of 
hostile neighbours, and France the dictator of the Continent. 
Parliament should lose no time in insisting that the whole 
truth about this project shall be made known before a final 
decision has been taken. 

What one specially misses in the proposals, however, is 
a genercus admission of the courage and large-mindedness of 
Hitler’s less formal but more imaginative programme. The 
reference to it is scanty—a sort of Esau’s blessing—and the 
restraint does not encourage the highest expectations. 


W. H. D. 





TITHE 
By the Eprror or ‘ CRocKFoRD’ 


THE Report of the Royal Commission appointed on August 
27, 1934, ‘ to inquire into and report upon the whole question 
of tithe rentcharge in England and Wales’ was published 
on February 27, 1936. The members of the Commission 
cannot be charged with dilatoriness, especially as it appears, 
from a remark on pp. 65-66, that the text of the Report was 
so nearly complete by the end of September 1935 that since 
that date only one sentence in one footnote has been added. 
It may even be doubted whether a period of little more than 
a year could be sufficient for an adequate inquiry into a matter 
so complicated and extensive as ‘ the whole question of tithe 
rentcharge in England and Wales.’ 

Of the five members of the Commission, one (Lord 
Cornwallis) died last year, having lived long enough to 
express ‘ complete concurrence with the text of the Report.’ 
Another (Sir Edward Robert Peacock) differs from his 
colleagues ‘on one point of substance.’ He thinks that the 
liability of the tithepayer for the payment of redemption 
annuities should extend over fifty years, whereas the Report 
restricts it to forty. The shorter period means, of course, a 
heavier charge on public funds. A third (Sir Leonard James 
Coates) has produced a Minority Report which occupies 
thirty pages—that of the Majority occupying sixty-six. 

The conclusions of the Majority Report, which recom- 
mends the complete abolition of tithe rentcharge, are 
summarised as follows on pp. 46-47 : 


The tithepayer will pay in half-yearly instalments at the rate of 
£91 115. 2d. per annum per {100 tithe rentcharge (par value) for a period 
of forty yeats. ‘The titheowner will receive a security 4 which will give 
him a net income of the highest class equivalent in value to that which 

2 In the form of Government stock bearing interest at 3 per cent. 
417 
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his property, if valued as we propose, would produce. The State will 
for forty years contribute an annual sum substantially less than the amount 
which under existing legislation it pays in respect of the rates on ecclesias- 
tical tithe rentcharge—a payment which under the Tithe Act of 1925 
was to continue for a period of eighty-five years, of which over seventy 
years still remain unexpired. The State will, however, support a certain 
new expense in the collection of the redemption annuities and in the cost 
of the Temporary Commission and may have to consider some concession 
to certain local authorities in respect of the loss of rates. [Section 120.] 


Before going further, it may be worth while to explain 
to those readers who are not familiar with the technicalities 
of the subject that sithe rentcharge is the term commonly 
used in lieu of “the since the Act of 1836 substituted a payment 
in money based on the average price of corn for the previous 
seven years for tithe in kind—i.e., one-tenth of the actual 
produce of the land. 

Also, that tithe rentcharge has always been regarded as 
a form of property (as, in fact, it is), and not as a tax. It has 
therefore inherited liability to local rates from the original 
tithes. This has really been an inequitable anomaly ever 
since the year 1836, as it has meant that the owner of eccle- 
siastical tithe rentcharge, alone of all men, has paid rates as 
well as income tax upon his earned income. For a time 
this burden could be borne, but as ‘ social services’ of one 
kind and another caused rates to soar to undreamed-of 
heights it became intolerable. 

An Act passed in 1899 gave him the same measure of 
relief as had been given three years before to the occupier of 
agricultural land, Further instalments of justice were meted 
out in 1920, 1923, and 1929 pari passu with the relief given to 
agricultural land, the net result being that, subject to certain 
payments by Queen Anne’s Bounty, the rates upon eccle- 
siastical tithe rentcharge ate paid by the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue, the amount paid being a charge upon the 
Consolidated Fund. 

If tithe rentcharge ceases to exist, this payment must 
determine and local authorities may find themselves in serious 
financial straits. They may even—horresco referens—have to 
levy a higher rate to meet their obligations, which might 
mean that the tithepayer would find that he had lost on the 
swings more than he had made on the roundabouts. 

The Temporary Commission is the body which will have to 
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be set up to give effect to the legislation which, it is expected, 
will be an outcome of the Report. 

So far, what could be more promising ? The tithepayer 
is to pay less (£91 115. 2d. in lieu of the £109 10s. fixed by the 
Act of 1925), and his liability is to come to an end forty years 
hence instead of seventy. The State is to pay ‘ substantially 
less ? and local authorities are not to lose. Now it is fairly 
obvious that, if in any financial arrangement all the con- 


tributors ate to pay less, somebody somewhere will have to 
receive less, and if one of the beneficiaries is not to lose any- 
thing the other will have to lose a great deal. And so it is. 
The most important words in the summary are valued as we 
propose. A transaction in which A. is to be compelled to sell. 
his property (which in many instances is virtually his sole means 
of livelihood) to B., at the price fixed by B., obviously demands 
the closest scrutiny to ensure that it stands in any intelligent 
relation to the idea of justice. The first question which arises, 
therefore, is: How much is the titheowner going to lose ? 

The total amount of tithe rentcharge in existence in 
December 1934 appears to have amounted to approximately 
£3,100,130 per annum, neatly £1,000,000 per annum having 
been redeemed by the payers since 1836. This sum of 
£3,000,000 odd, which is not in itself, we think, a very 
formidable charge upon agriculture, is held as follows : 

By Queen Anne’s Bounty £2,088,032, of which £1,992,288 
is the property of parochial incumbents and £95,744 of 
ecclesiastical corporations, which means, almost entirely, 
certain cathedrals. 

By the Ecclesiastical Commissioners £274,000, which 
probably represents for the most part property surrendered 
to them by certain cathedrals during the last century. 

The £205,000 paid in Wales is held by the Commissioners 
who were created for the purpose when the Welsh Church 
was disestablished. It is worth noting that the anticipation— 
which was, we believe, general—amongst the Welsh farmers 
that if the Church were disestablished they would not have 
to pay any more tithe was incorrect. 

The remainder, £532,598, is the property of colleges in 
Oxford and Cambridge, of hospitals of ancient foundation, 
of the colleges of Eton and Winchester, of some charities, 
and of some private persons. 
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We are not directly concerned here with this last class 
of tithe—not that we think it unimportant, but because we 
think that the owners can be trusted to vindicate their rights. 
It is enough to say that any considerable reduction in its 
value would affect adversely the most important educational 
institutions in the country. It would immediately diminish 
the number and value of the scholarships and fellowships 
which they can offer. 

The Welsh tithe is, we understand, devoted to the provi- 
sion and maintenance of public wash-houses and other 
much-needed institutions within the Principality. It can be 
ignored, as if the owners find their beneficent operations 
hampered for lack of funds they have, we imagine, the rates 
at their command. 

What really matters most is the tithe—approximately 
two-thirds of the whole amount—held by Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, most of which belongs to parochial incumbents. 
How much does this class of owner stand to lose ? 

The Bounty Office is under no illusion. In a brief memo- 
tandum which appeared in the issue of The Times for 
February 29 the Governors pointed out that every benefice 
would, so far as it depended upon tithe rentcharge, suffer 
a loss of nearly 184 per cent. of its income, the net value of 
every nominal {100 being reduced from its present real 
value of £94 to £76 125. 6d. They estimate that the total 
loss of income by the incumbents for whom they are trustees 
will amount to £346,000 per annum, representing, on a basis 
of 3 per cent., a capital expropriation of £11,500,000 in favour 
of the landowner. This will not be met by a grant of a 
capital sum of £2,000,000 which, it is suggested, might be 
made. 

The total loss of the Church will not end there. The 
cathedrals affected will lose £15,287 out of £95,744 income, 
representing a little more than £500,000 of capital. Add 
to these that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners as titheowners 
will lose nearly £50,000 per annum of income. 

We believe that it will be found impossible to dispute 
these figures seriously. In justice to the Report, it must be 
pointed out that titheowners are being offered a better 
security than they possess at present, This capital will be 
in the form of Government stock, so that the punctual 
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payment of their interest will be guaranteed by the State. 
Unquestionably this will be a gain, and much emphasis is 
laid upon this point by the Report. That this improved 
security justifies some reduction in capital and income cannot 
be denied. But there is room for difference of opinion as 
to the amount of reduction which can be regarded as equit- 
able, and the conclusion reached will be affected by our 
estimate of the character of the present security. This is one 
of the points with regard to which we differ widely from the 
Report. 

What, so far as can be foreseen, will be the effect of these 
enormous—the adjective is not unfair—losses ? 

The resources of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are not 
unlimited. They are strained already by the demands upon 
them, and we venture to doubt whether they could be 
employed to better advantage. Any curtailment of the 
Commissioners’ income will be felt throughout the whole 
Church, probably most directly where the augmentation of 
poor benefices is concerned. 

Anyone who knows anything about cathedrals knows that, 
with possibly four or five exceptions, they are starving. 
Deans and chapters find very great difficulty in keeping the 
fabrics for which they are responsible in an even tolerable 
state of repair, and in maintaining the services with the 
dignity which is fitting, especially the great musical tradition 
which they have inherited. Yet there has never been a time 
when so much public interest was taken in these great churches 
and when their opportunities were so many. If they, or any of 
them, are crippled financially even for a term of years, that will 
mean a national loss, the extent of which cannot be measured. 

And then, what of the parishes ? They are, for the most 
part, rural ones, and anyone who has any first-hand knowledge 
of patronage knows that it is very difficult to find anyone to 
take a country parish if the income is less than £350 per 
annum and that it becomes more difficult every year. 

If an income is stabilised at a figure which renders it 
permanently incapable of supporting the office to which it is 
assigned, its security ceases to be a matter of much moment. 
If the benefices which depend largely upon tithe rentcharge 
are to have their incomes drastically reduced, comparatively 
few country parishes will be able to have a resident incumbent 
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of theirown. The Minority Report appears to regard this as 
per se a good thing and an ideal at which the Church ought to 
aim ; and it is only fair to say that one distinguished bishop 
has expressed himself to the same effect. But we do not think 
that this opinion is generally entertained by the parishioners, 
whose views ate entitled to some consideration. ‘The 
Minority Report also envisages a thorough-going recon- 
struction of the financial system of the Church, by the creation 
of a pool into which all benefice incomes ate paid so that the 
“surplus ’ of the wealthier parishes can be used for the support 
of the poorer. Of course there is nothing new in this 
suggestion. The arguments against it are probably more 
numerous and weighty than its latest sponsor realises. Among 
them may be mentioned the cost of the central office which 
would have to be created to receive and pay out the income. 
This would certainly exceed by a very large figure the £10,000 
per annum which the Church of England Pensions Board 
costs the Church. We suspect that behind the proposals of 
the Minority Report lurks the popular superstition that ‘ the 
Church ’ has plenty of money if its resources were adminis- 
tered more efficiently and distributed more equitably. In any 
case, the State has no right to force a reorganisation of this 
kind upon the Church. The argument that the Church will 
gain largely in prestige and moral influence by handing a 
considerable portion of its property over to someone else is 
specious, and much will probably be made of it in some 
citcles—especially those in which the prospective recipients 
live, move, and have their being. But it really amounts to 
no more than a suggestion that the present generation of 
clergy would do well to buy popularity, for the most part 
with those whose opinion they have ex hypothesi least reason 
to value, by mortgaging the future. If anyone thinks that 
this course is likely to be permanently beneficial to religion 
we would respectfully commend to his attention the Gospel 
for the First Sunday in Lent*—which happened to be the 
Sunday next after the publication of the Report. 

We agree that if a first-class Government security is to 
be substituted for tithe rentcharge, the titheowner may 
reasonably be expected to accept a little less than the sum to 
which he is at present entitled. The question which then 
* St. Matt. iv. 1-11. 
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arises is: How much less? The Majority Report says 
“£91 115. 2d. in lieu of every £100.’ This figure, which is 
gtoss and is to be subject to considerable reduction before 
it reaches the ownet’s pocket, has been taken because it is 
the average which the titheowner received during the period 
1836-1916. _ Therefore, in the eyes of the Commission, it 
represents the real value of his property. In fact it does 
nothing of the. kind. 

It shows that the framers of the Act of 1836 made an 
error in their calculations, or did not forecast the future with 
complete accuracy, with the result that for eighty years the 
titheowner received £8 85. 10d. per cent. less than was 
intended. We must confess that we do not see why the 
injustice in which he has acquiesced without complaint 
should now be adopted as a standard for legislation, or on 
what principle the error of 1836 is supposed to have ceased 
to be an error in 1936. 

The determining of the period at 1916 is arbitrary. The 
Report defends it on the ground that the conditions which 
prevailed after that date were abnormal. So they were; and 
that weighted the scale in favour of the owners. Ever since 
1884 they had been weighted heavily in favour of the payer. 
If the titheowner is to be expropriated now, we think that 
the whole period (1836-1936) during which the present system 
has been in operation should be taken as the basis of calcula- 
tion. After all, who can predict that abnormal circumstances 
will never recur ? 

The Report dwells much upon the difficulties experienced 
by landowners in consequence of the rise in wages and 
increase in the general cost of the maintenance of their 
property. No one can deny that the weight of the burdens 
which press upon them is heavy. But there is no reference 
to the fact that the country clergy are also landowners, if 
upon a smaller scale. They are responsible for all repairs to 
the houses in which they are compelled to live and for the 
outbuildings attached to them, and a higher standard of 
maintenance than what the private owner usually considers 
adequate is demanded of them. ‘They also have gardens 
which generally require a gardener, whose wages are a 
formidable charge on their resources, Beside this, a large 
number of them own glebe, in respect of which their position 
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is identical with that of any other landlord, so that the rise 
in wages and cost of repairs has affected them pro rata as much 
as anybody else. 

We cannot help thinking that the members of the Com- 
mission have exaggerated the unpopularity of tithe rentcharge 
and the difficulties attendant on its collection. It is not 
unlikely that they have heard more from malcontents than 
from those who have no axe to grind, and that this has given 
them a false perspective. It appears that there are special 
reasons of a legitimate character (as distinct from political or 
semi-political agitation) for reviewing the position in parts of 
East Anglia and Kent. But elsewhere we believe that there 
is very little trouble. We happen to have some. personal 
knowledge of three widely separated dioceses, and in them the 
experience of the tithe-collectors does not differ from what is 
common to man when trying to get in money due to him. 
We suspect that most members of the medical profession 
have a larger number of bad debts on their books than most 
titheowners. 

If a piece of land is subject to tithe rentcharge the purchaser 
pays less for it than he would have done otherwise. He is 
therefore in the same position as a man who has raised part 
of the purchase-price on mortgage. He has, however, two 
advantages: his rate of interest is unusually low, and 
neither the holder nor his executors can foreclose. 

The principal source of grievance is, of course, the Act 
of 1925, by which the value of {100 of tithe rentcharge was 
stabilised at £109 10s5., of which {105 goes to the owner and 
£4 10s. to a sinking fund for the redemption of the charge. 
If this Act had not been passed the owners would have 
received considerably more than {105 for some years and 
would be receiving considerably less now. The latter 
possibility was not foreseen at the time. Had it been, we 
doubt whether the Act would have been demanded. The 
Act was passed avowedly in the interests of the payer, and 
was accepted by the owner though he stood to lose consider. 
ably by it. The payer now finds that he has overreached 
himself and is in a very difficult, if not impossible, position. 
Of course, as we have pointed out elsewhere, to transfer 
summarily to a basis of gold a payment which has been based 
on cereals for more than a thousand years is to do what the 
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Americans call ‘ ask for trouble.’ The Act of 1925 has turned 
out to be even more shortsighted and foolish than its critics 
anticipated. It is a good example of what an urban-minded 
Legislature is likely to make of rural questions. It must be 
repealed. But as it was not promoted by the owners, we 
fail to see why the whole of the hardship which it has created 
should be transferred to them. 

Another source of difficulty, which is perfectly genuine, 
though, again, one for which the owner is in no way respon- 
sible, is that a very large amount of the soil of England 
(according to some estimates as much as 30 per cent.) has 
changed hands of late yeats. Many of the present owners 
bought at exorbitant prices round about the year 1920, and, 
as they have little capital, are now hard pressed to meet their 
obligations. Beside the economic aspect of these changes 
with which the Report deals there is the social one, which it 
ignores. Many of these novi homines bought because they 
knew that ownership of land enhances social status, but have 
not yet learned that an advance in social position always 
brings new moral and financial obligations, 


Two paragraphs from the Report call for special comment : 


(a) The titheowner is in a position similar to that of a creditor in 

telation to the owner of land, whether owner-occupier or landlord of an 
occupying tenant. But the claim of the titheowner is not based upon 
any direct service which he himself or his predecessor in title has rendered 
to the land, it is unlike a claim for rent by an agricultural landlord who 
not only puts the land and buildings at the disposal of the tenant but who 
also usually does repairs, or a claim of a mortgagee for the interest on 
principal money lent. [Section 59 (1).] 
This is too obvious to be a very cogent argument. Against 
it must be set the fact that land is of no value without people 
to cultivate it, and that the services rendered by the tithe- 
owner to the men, women and children who live on, by and 
for the land ate ditect if invisible. Anyone who has ever had 
to listen to local objections to the uniting of two parishes 
has probably been surprised at the importance which a small 
rural community attaches to the presence of a resident parson. 
If this feeling is sometimes exaggerated and unreasonable, 
it deserves at least as much respect as the ‘ feeling ’ against 
the payment of tithe to which the Report refers more than 
once. 
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In our opinion it would be difficult to point to any work 
of any kind to be done in England to-day better worth doing 
than what can be done by a country clergyman. To cripple 
or hamper it seriously would, we think, be a piece of folly of 
such exceptional magnitude that the Government which had 
perpetrated it would win a secure if unenviable niche in history. 

(b) It has thus been no surprise to us to find that a very large majority 
of our witnesses, both tithepayers and titheowners, were agreed that 
the existing system of tithe rentcharge is unsatisfactory and that its 
abolition on fair and equitable terms is highly desirable, though as to the 
terms of any such abolition very different views were put forward. We 
concur in this consensus of opinion. [Section 60.] 


No fault can be found with this, provided that due regard is 
paid to the words fair and equitable, though a glance at the list 
of witnesses printed on pp. 68-70 shows that some of them 
were not impartial. But the words which follow immediately 
are noteworthy : 

An universal feeling, whether well or ill founded, cannot safely be 
disregarded.® 

Neither, we think, can the difference between an universal 
feeling and the opinion of a very large majority of our witnesses. 
At any rate, it is by no means negligible. 

The Commissioners’ task has been laborious—not least, 
on account of the difficulty to which they refer more than once 
in the way of obtaining complete and trustworthy statistical 
information. There are, for instance, more than 11,000 
tithe maps in existence, and many of them are not up to date. 
The Majority Report has brought together a quantity of 
useful information and may fairly be regarded as a valuable 
document. But it has always been our opinion that the 
appointment of the Commission was due to an access on the 
part of the Government of the unreasoning and unfounded 
fear which the adjective panic was coined to describe, and we 
feel bound to say that we think that the Commissioners have 
shown undue deference arbitrio popularis aure and have not 
really considered the fundamental principles involved in the 
question with which they had to deal. Perusal of the Report 
suggests that in the authors’ subconscious, if not conscious, 
minds the words and abolish wete included in the Royal 


* This appears to be a quotation, but we do not recognise the source. 
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Warrant which bade them inquire, as the words and execute 
were included in the Royal Warrant for the trial of the last 
Abbot of Glastonbury. 

Beside the economic and social aspects of the question 
upon which the Report lays stress there is another which it 
ignores. The existence of tithe, whether in its original form 
or as rentcharge, has linked the Church with the land, and 
thereby rooted it in national life and history, in a way with 
which there is no parallel elsewhere. It has also emphasised 
the fact that the possession of land is not an absolute right, 
but a sacred trust. The owner of the soil on and by which 
men must needs live is under an obligation to provide for 
their highest interests as well as for their other needs. These 
imponderabilia ate not negligible. 

It is true that modern conditions have made tithe rent- 
charge, for the moment at any rate, a somewhat cumbrous 
and inconvenient form of property. The break-up of large 
estates has substituted a very large number of small payments 
for a small number of large ones. These small amounts - 
should all be redeemed compulsorily without delay. Some 
other adjustments, of which the most important is the repeal 
of the Act of 1925, are also necessary. The Commissioners 
may even be right, though we doubt it, in their view that the 


_ existence of this particular form of property is universally 


and permanently undesirable. But we hope that any Govern- 
ment which attempts the complete extinction of all tithe 
rentcharge will remember that more than economic considera- 
tions are involved. Justice, which is Christian, as distinct 
from sentiment, which is upon a lower level, makes it impos- 
sible to regard the titheowner as a parasite, an abuse or an 
anachronism. He holds his property by the longest title in 
the kingdom, and the amount of it cannot be regarded as 
excessive. He holds it in trust to promote the highest interests 
of the community, and no one can pretend that he does not 
use it well. There is no case for expropriation. If he is to 
be compelled to surrender his trust property, he is entitled to 
receive the real value of it in exchange, that he may be enabled 
to continue to discharge his all-important functions. It is 
not suggested that anyone else will be able to take them 
up if he is obliged to lay them down. 


Tue Eprror oF ‘ CROCKFORD.’ 
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‘BRITISH’ WITH A SMALL ‘b’ 
By F. CLARKE 


THE purpose of this article is not to discuss British policy in 
the customary sense of the word, but rather to attempt some 
estimate of the significance and function of the Res Britannica 
in the world that is now taking shape. The term Res 
Britannica (formed on the analogy of res publica) is meant to 
indicate not so much a unitary political structure as that whole 
philosophy of life and culture and social order which, with 
its roots and historical origins in these islands, has now 
re-rooted itself and grown to maturity in distant lands. That, 
rather than any political structure of the moment, is the real 
deposit of four centuries of expansion, enterprise, and settle- 
ment; the solid fact of which the historian of modern ages 
must take account. 

It is not suggested, of course, that questions of political 
structure and action ate unimportant. What is suggested is 
that they derive their importance at any moment from the 
massive fact of an achieved history to which they are 
relative. 

A glance at the map of the world may be enough to 
illustrate what is meant. Across the oceans, spread like a 
broken crescent around the central core of the Old World, 
ate the new lands—the Americas, South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand. South and Central America, Spanish or 
Portuguese in origin, contain the great bulk of these lands 
which fall within the tropics. The rest, almost entirely in the 
temperate zones, is in the hands of British subjects or of 
peoples of predominantly British origin. 

For if one fixes attention on what has just been called the 
massive historical fact, setting aside for the moment questions 
of political structure and allegiance, then the United States 
will be seen both to fall within the history and to have their 
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increasing patt to play in the future development of this 
world-wide drama. 

Indeed, there is good reason for believing that any 
attempt to estimate the future ré/e of the Res Britannica as 
above defined which omits them from its calculations is 
inviting the fate of all those—and they ate many—who think 
to make history inoperative by ignoring it. 

Our concern, then, is with the Res Britannica in this sense, 
its significance and value in the world, the justification for 
asserting and maintaining it, and the methods by which and 
the spirit in which it is to be thus maintained. 

One who, like the writer, returns to live in England after 
many years of life and work in the Dominions is impressed 
by many things. He notes, for example, the marked difference 
of outlook as between the centre and points on the circum- 
ference. This is natural enough, and there is no reason, given 
good sense and good management, to fear that the difference 
will ever become dangerous. 

What is of more immediate importance is another pheno- 
menon, the very striking change of ideas now going on in 
Britain in regatd to British relations with the world. The 
Abyssinian crisis has emphasised and illuminated this change 
rather than caused it. Where uneasiness is felt in regard to 
the stand which Britain has taken in this great matter, the 


- teason for misgiving seems to lie in the implications of the 


atguments used in justification of that stand. Boomerang- 
like, they seem to fly over the head of Mussolini and strike 
back at the British Empire, as many conceive it. They fly 
back with a sort of quo warranto impact directed uncomfortably 
upon ourselves. Hence there is a disposition to ask, ‘If 
Mussolini is now so wrong, how have we in the past been so 
tight ?’? To many, the utgency of the purpose for which the 
League stands, itself a new historic force, is a sufficient 
justification of the Government’s attitude for the moment. 
But the arguments used in defence of it must have their 
effect, and the crisis is thus forcing many an Englishman to 
think out aftesh his whole philosophy of Empire. 

Among those who support Government in the attitude it 
has taken up there must be many who have not given a 
thought to all that it implies in regard to our own position 
s among the first of the deati possidentes. There are others, 
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however, who do seem to have given thought to this aspect 
of the matter, who accept the implications and are prepared 
to take up a position where the boomerang will miss them. 
They, it seems, would develop the argument of Trusteeship 
as against that of Possession in regard to Empire, would 
regard Empire territories, if held at all, as held in trust for 
civilisation, and would make privileges and resoutces in these 
lands more freely available for mankind at large. Even so, 
it does not appear that the full length to which the argument 
can be carried has been generally realised by those who use it. 
Fresh accusations of hypocrisy from our many ctitics may not 
take long to appear. 

On the other side are those who likewise see the implica- 
tions for Empire of the British attitude in the present crisis 
but who give the opposite answer. Not willing to change 
their position in order to dodge the boomerang, and so 
realising that it will have to hit them, they argue, quite 
logically, that it should never have been thrown. To them 
the maintenance of Empire in its present form is the supreme 
interest. While they do not repudiate Trusteeship, they stress 
Possession and limit the obligations of Trusteeship by that 
overriding canon. 

This reference to the Abyssinian crisis has been made, not 
in order to pronounce upon the actual policy which has been 
followed, but because of the effect of the crisis in illuminating 
the transitional state of British ideas about the Empire. 

Certain it is that many of the younger men, by no means 
revolutionary in temper, ate setting out in their thought of 
it from postulates quite different from those. which their 
elders take as starting-point. ‘The same cleavage is to be 
observed in the Dominions, and there, possibly, the newer 
point of view has revealed itself rather more strongly. One 
finds among many of the younger men an almost passionate 
revulsion from what they condemn as ‘ imperialist adventure,’ 
* power politics” or what not. 

Distance from the centre, where the strains and tensions 
are felt so much more acutely, may have something to do 
with this attitude, but it is real none the less. Rarely does it 
go the length of readiness to see the Empire break up. Its 
real inspiration is the desire to make the Empire mean some- 
thing different from what it has meant in the past, and this 
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frequently takes the form of turning towards the League and 
the principles of the Collective System as the teadiest and 
most congenial method both of maintaining the Empire in 
this new sense and of bringing its influence to bear on the 
world at large. This tendency was strongly marked in some 
of the delegates at the important Conference on Common- 
wealth Relations which was held at Toronto in September 
1933. 

‘ It seems clear, then, that we are faced by a cleavage of 
outlook which may be put roughly, very roughly, as one 
between those who stress primarily Power, and those who 
stress Influence—a difference of emphasis as between British 
Power in the world and British Influence wpon the world. 

The difference is clearly one of emphasis only, as few 
would be found to suggest that, in the world which now is, 
Influence and Power can be sharply separated. But the 
emphasis upon the first as distinct from the second is likely 
to grow, and Washington’s aphorism that ‘ Influence is not 
Government’ may be subjected to some revision in the 
coming years. 

Accepting the fact of this changed emphasis, and leaving 
aside all discussion of questions of power, we propose now to 
offer some reflections in regard to the new tendency, its 
possibilities, the forms and directions in which it may take 
- effect, and the spirit in which it will have to operate if it is to 
be true to itself. But before leaving finally the aspect of 
power to deal with that of influence, one remark may be 
permitted. It is that among the reasons for the change of 
emphasis may be the change in the power-situation itself. 
The redistribution of power in the world, with the rise of 
Japan, the regeneration of Russia, and the vast growth of the 
United States, taken along with the changed forms of power, 
may have had some effect in diverting British emphasis 
towatds influence. Clearly it is no longer possible to take 
up an attitude which might have been natural enough in the 


late nineteenth century. 
Whether this be so or not, the change of national temper 


has, as a matter of fact, coincided with far-reaching changes 
in the power-situation. What is congenial may be affected 
to some extent by considerations of what is possible. This 
may be a vety good reason for maintaining that in a world 
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where power will manifest itself whether we will ot no we 
cannot hope to exercise influence out of relation to it. 

With that qualifying reflection we may turn to the con- 
sideration of Influence. So far is it from being the fact that 
Britain has all along been Imperialist in the sense of seeking 
power first and foremost, that, on the contrary, the history 
of her relations with ‘ white’ Colonies and Dominions has 
for nearly a century been one of successive surrenders of 
power. Lotd John Russell, when Canada, in the forties os 
last century, was pressing hard towards full responsible 
government, could think only in the traditional terms. He 
could see only that, legally and constitutionally, the attain- 
ment of full responsible government in Canada, whereby the 
Canadian Executive would act upon the advice of its Canadian 
Ministers, and not upon the imstructions of His Majesty’s 
Government in London, meant a surrender of power. What 
he could not see was the compensation in terms of influence 
on the British side, and the enhanced value of a free and 
unconstrained loyalty from the Canadian side. It was left to 
men like Elgin, men of more adventurous spirit and robust 
faith, and gifted with a truer insight into the teal forces which 
hold men together, to catch the true vision. From that point 
to the passing of the Statute of Westminster, the history, in 
spite of many vagaries and diversities, is in strict logical 
continuity. The inner logic of the British spirit, a logic of 
influence more than of power, has been working itself out. 
The process has been more chequered and tempestuous in 
South Africa than in Canada, but it is essentially the same, 
The story from the end of the Boer War to the passing by the 
Union Parliament of its own ‘ Status’ Act in 1934 is one of a 
continuous passage, on the British side, from power to 
influence. To-day His Majesty’s Government in Great 
Britain is expressly excluded by law from any authority in 
South Africa over South African citizens. But its sheer 
influence has probably never been greater. 

Thus a telationship of free co-operation and mutual 
persuasion—one of influence, in short—takes the place of a 
relationship determined by one central power of sovereignty. 
Now the same process is being applied to India, and to the 
more advanced of the old Crown Colonies, like Ceylon. We 
may differ about the degree of speed that should characterise 
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the process, but to resist it altogether in face of the present 
status of the Dominions would be to claim that two dia- 
metrically opposed principles of action can be permanently 
followed in one and the same Empire. The whole tendency 
can be regarded as involving the break-up of the Empire 
only by those who, in the last resort, can see no other Common- 
wealth but that of the sword. 

Such, then, is the situation. The process of exchanging 
power for influence has already gone far and will go farther. 
This does not mean, of course, abnegation of power in the 
Empire as a whole (if any meaning at all can be given to such 
an idea). It means rather the abandonment of supremacy of 
sovereign power as the principle of relationship between 
Great Britain and the other units of the Empire. 

It would seem that a stage has now been reached, on the 
one hand in the development of the Empire itself, on the other 
hand in the present setting of world forces, where the true 
significance of the function of Britain can be better under- 
stood. Influence works by example, by prestige, by sug- 
gestion, rather than by force and command ; in a word, by 
communication of ideas in some form or other. Education 
is a typical form of it. So is the propaganda which we used 
with such effect in the war. (And there was a time, even in 
England, when the leaflet of the Communist was mote feared 

_than the bombs of the enemy.) 

What we have to understand, then, is that, far more than 
in the past, this will be the typical mode of British action both 
within the Empire and in the world at large. We have, in 
short, to take full account of the conditions that have been 
produced by popular education, by the wide dissemination of 
news and knowledge, and by facilities of communication 
which mean that men can now converse ‘freely across the 
world. Political boundaries and organised political units 
will not cease to have meaning. But they will not mean 
quite what they did and their maintenance will depend much 
more upon what happens in this world of universal com- 
munication than could ever have been the case formerly. 

Political community is, then, more than ever dependent 
upon conscious community of ideas and ideals, a fact which 
the Fascist recognises in using the concentrated force of the 


State to bring it about. From such a standpoint a freely 
Vor. CXIX—No. 710 Q 
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associated unity of free communities such as is the British 
Commonwealth begins to look much more like a Church 
than like a State. It is held together as a household of faith 
by free acceptance of common beliefs about the way in which 
men should live together and pursue their common ends, 
rather than as a familia under the authority of a single patria 
potestas. Tf this is so, education in some form or other is its 
vety life-blood, a conclusion on which more must be said in 
a moment. 

But this is not all. An Empire of Ideas is won and main- 
tained by the inherent appeal of the ideas themselves. And 
they appeal by virtue of their universality as did those of 
Christianity. In themselves they know no political boundary, 
just as, if they are truly universal, they know no boundaries 
of race or colout. Is there anything of this univetsal quality 
in that body of ideas about community of life, worked out 
otiginally within the limits of these islands, to which we have 
given the name of Res Britannica? If so, the possibility of 
another kind of Empire comes into view, less visible but 
more widespread than the political one. Just as the English 
language is tending now towards universality, so may the 
British spirit. 

This is what we mean by the title ‘“‘ British ” with a small 
*b”” The proper adjective with the capital letter does not 
cease to have its due application, but there is now taking 
shape a common derivative. 

What has emerged historically as a system of local usage 
—British Way of Life—has been revealing, for a century or 
mote, the universality that is potential in it. Sovereignty of 
the tule of law, the free action of groups and communities in 
the life of the whole, individual responsibility for the common 
good, responsible government, these and suchlike things are 
universal values as well as particular achievements of British 
history. ‘That they should have been worked out at all to 
such an extent in Britain may be due quite as much to the 
fortunate accidents of British history as to any virtues inherent 
in the British people themselves. 

Now it would seem that the time has come to draw 
clearly the distinction between what is locally purely ‘ British’ 
in what I may call, without offence, I trust, the tribal sense, 
and what is ‘ british,’ that is, potentially universal and human. 
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For world conflicts, whatever motives of material interest 
may be at work in them, will tend more and more to take the 
form of conflicts between rival faiths, rival bodies ‘of ideas 
each claiming universality. There is no choice for this 
country but to stand firm on its own traditions, and there was 
nothing more significant in the Jubilee celebrations last year 
than the national act of re-dedication to the old well-tried 
ways and the old ideals, which was typified by the cetemony 
in Westminster Hall. 

But there is more involved than the preservation of a 
traditional England. There is also the presentation of an 
example before the world; nay more, action and influence 
upon the world in the light of a national faith that is so much 
mote than national. Is it fanciful to suggest that the new 
access of British support for the League may have behind it 
the force of a new-found realisation that the principles of the 
League are ‘ british’ principles, and that we cannot betray 
the League without being false to ourselves ? 

Clearly the realisation of this new sense of ‘ Empire’ 
brings with it responsibilities of a difficult and delicate kind. 
‘Empire’ is indeed precisely the wrong word to use for the 
réle if by it the older ‘ imperial’ ideas are to be connoted. 
For there can be no thought of any systematic campaign of 
British propaganda. ‘That would be as uncongenial as it 
- would be ineffective. The force to be used is no more than 
the force of example and the influence of inherent appeal in 
the example itself. In a word, in order to be ‘ british’ in the 
way of effective example we have but to clarify and. con- 
solidate whatever is best in our outlook and character. That 
means te-exploration and re-interpretation of the common 
inheritance, using for the purpose a// the forms of it—those in 
the Dominions oversea as well as those at home. Then, as 
nevet before, we have to make its meaning—its philosophy 
if you like—explicit to ourselves, so that we may make it 
explicit to others. Finally, as a people of world-wide respon- 
sibilities, we have to study the modes of ‘ translation ’ of this 
faith into the social and cultural idiom of widely differing 
peoples. This process, now at work in India and Africa, 
pethaps with too little of explicit formulation of the faith, 
may well prove to be of enormous importance. 

The foundations upon which and from which the whole 
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task must proceed are obviously to be found within the 
British Commonwealth itself, since that has been the historic 
ground for the trying out of the tradition, for testing its 
universality, and for discovering something of the diversity 
of form it may assume. For transplantation from Britain 
often has curious effects, upon institutions and usages as upon 
plants. The study of these diversities may yield surer know- 
ledge of that which is common to them all. 

In this way we can come to a more assured and adequate 
knowledge of the full human meaning of our common world- 
wide citizenship. We shall then be better equipped for the 
task of maintaining it in full vigour amid all its rich diversity 
among ourselves. For it cannot be too strongly asserted or 
too firmly realised that, in some form or other, education is 
now the key to Empire in the wider sense in which the main- 
tenance of Empire will have to be considered in the world 
that lies ahead. So organised efforts in this direction become 
a matter of urgent practical importance. 

Much has been achieved already in this connexion. The 
Imperial Education Conference was instituted as far back as 
1907. It has met at intervals since, the last occasion being in 
1927. Periodically, a Conference of British Empire Univer- 
sities is held, and the Year-book of the Universities of the 
Empire, published by the Universities Bureau, is now a bulky 
volume packed with information of high value. The growing 
ptactice among British professional and scientific bodies of 
holding conferences in the Dominions from time to time 
instead of in Britain does much to strengthen common faith 
and interest and to build up common standards. There is 
also a very great deal of intercourse between official authorities 
of which the world hears little. As for unofficial forms of 
intercourse, their variety is wide and their total effect is 
impressive. 

Now steps of an even more concentrated and specific kind 
are being taken to organise in London a centre where the 
co-operative study of common problems of education through- 
out the Empire can be pursued by men and women of 
experience and promise drawn from over the whole range. 
If such a centre can be successfully organised, if it can draw 
to itself, on the one hand, a steady stream of keen and eager 
senior students from overseas, and, on the other hand, the 
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co-operation of all the ‘home’ agencies and institutions 
which have something of value to contribute, a great temple 
of the common faith may result, in which the universal 
philosophy of Res Britannica can be formulated so as to 
become the potent sceptre of the new Empire of Influence. 
The reach of such an institution must extend, ultimately, 
beyond the Empire, and from the outset there can be no 
exclusion of the United States. But the primary foundations 
ate to be laid in systematic co-operation among the units of 
the Empire as such. 

One cannot view the scene, even cursorily, without being 
almost overwhelmed by the richness of its possibilities. Take, 
for instance, no more than four cities, selected almost at 
random from those of the Commonwealth: Winnipeg and 
Brisbane, Johannesburg and Montreal. What does each one 
of these typify or symbolise? Winnipeg may be taken as 
standing for the planting of Res Britannica on a continental 
scale and in a climate vastly different from that of the mother 
country. In Brisbane we have the sub-tropical form of the 
problem, a reading of British culture in sub-tropical terms. 
There are those who hold that the white man is biologically 
unfitted to live and flourish in lands which have no real 
winter. Queensland is a resolute ‘ British’ attempt to put 
that to the test, and in the process things British may undergo 
_ a strange but enriching metamorphosis. 

Johannesburg, another continental effort, may symbolise 
the ethnographic and cultural as against the climatic problem. 
Here black and white, Dutch and British, Jew and Gentile 
meet in a strange and lively amalgam of the most modern 
industtialism with various forms of primitivism. Yet it is 
British too. 

And in Montreal we find expressed the clash and fusion of 
two histories, of two old streams in a new land, of France 
and Britain, Reformation and Counter-Reformation, coming 
together in a testing to which, it seems, the universalising 
quality of British principles has proved adequate. 

These are but examples taken from the rich and varied 
trial-ground where the real meaning of Res Britannica has so 
far been worked out into its diverse possibilities. The ulti- 
mate test of universality is, undoubtedly, in capacity to 
transcend distinctions of colour. We say ‘transcend’ 
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advisedly, for the distinctions will remain, subsumed in a 
larger equality. There is no assurance, as yet, that British 
principles will achieve this final triumph. Should they 
ultimately fail, then either we have been mistaken about the 
true universality of our principles or we ourselves have been 
false to them. Thus we ought to make up our minds about 
trusteeship, whether we really mean it as a principle, that is, 
of universal validity and to be applied right through, or 
whether we mean, in fact, something else. Charges of 
hypocrisy are inescapable otherwise. 

As has been indicated, we shall need the co-operation of 
many agencies to work at this great task where by analysis, 
by comparison of the variant forms which the common 
inheritance has now assumed, and by retesting in practice, we 
may come to a clearer sense of what the Res Britannica actually 
is and how it may function in the world. Such a task is not 
altogether congenial to the British temper. We have been 
so accustomed to dominance and success, have managed so 
well with improvisation, empiricism and intuition in the past, 
that a new analytic habit may be as difficult to acquire as a 
surrender of relative dominance may be difficult to stomach. 
Conscious effort will, indeed, be necessary, but it need not 
be insuperably difficult, and there is no fear that the traditional 
national character will be transformed by it. 

In fact, nothing but good can come from a resolute effort 
to understand what is involved in that central activity of 
“translation ’ of which we have spoken. The habit of an 
unanalytic but dominant people of transplanting its institu- 
tional forms into an alien soil, instead of translating them 
into an alien idiom, costly as it is to the Empire of Power, 
may be wholly fatal to the Empire of Influence. We shall 
have to learn more thoroughly the art of separating the 
universal metal from the purely local ore, and learn also to 
recognise our own spiritual image when it comes before us 
in unfamiliar form. It has been said with some truth that if 
it is the way of the Frenchman to seize upon the universal 
and call it French, it is the way of the Englishman to seize 
upon the English and call it universal. 

Granted, now, that we have put what is universal in our 
inheritance into easily translatable form, and that we have - 
undertaken the sympathetic study of the alien idiom into 
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which it is to be translated, there still remains the all-important 
question of the spirit in which we are thus to exercise influence. 
There can be no doubt that modest, unaffected, unaggressive 
self-possession is the only tolerable attitude. The recently 
formed British Council for Relations with Other Countries 
has set an admirable example of the quiet, unobtrusive, well- 
mannered temper in which things should be done. There is 
no sacrifice of modesty in bringing before the eyes of the 
world, not indeed those things of which we claim to be 
‘proud,’ but those things which, we are convinced, have 
some value for mankind. 

And other nations, let us hope, will more and more do the 
same, and in the same temper. Thus only can the League of 
Nations take to itself that achieved Society of Nations the 
lack of which is at the root of its weakness. Every people 
with a history has worked out some achievements which have 
universal value: our telations with India, for instance, will 
gtow in cordiality as we recognise such things. At this 
moment, in various patts of Canada, efforts are being made 
to translate the Danish Folk High School into the idiom of 
the prairies. Examples of the same kind of thing can be 
multiplied indefinitely. 

Gteat Britain, granted for centuries a secure retreat in 
which she could work out the riches of her native genius, and 


. then granted much of the wide world as a school in which to 


learn the arts of adaptation, is in a position of peculiar privi- 
lege and responsibility towards the task of achieving that 
Comity of Intercourse which has at length become possible 
in the world. Some, feeling that there is a loss of virility in 
the new ré/e, may fear that John Bull is to disappear in order 
to give place to Aunt Jane. But John grown mellow is John 
still, stronger and more beneficent, it may be, in an autumn 
of mature and unselfish wisdom than in a heyday of physical 
power. 
F, CLARKE. 
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THE RELIABILITY OF EXAMINATIONS 


By C. W. VALENTINE 


THE reliability of examinations has become an extremely 
important question in recent years, because the career of 
so many thousands of young people is largely determined 
by an examination result. Consider, first, the entrance 
examination to the secondary schools at eleven years of age. 
Of the children in the elementary schools about the age of 
eleven each year some to per cent. are picked for secondary 
schools. This is a vast experiment in vocational selection. 
For, though many secondary school pupils enter manual 
occupations and a substantial number of elementary school 
pupils enter clerical occupations, it is broadly true that the 
higher professions ate recruited from secondary or public 
school pupils, and, to a very large extent, so are the clerical 
and black-coated occupations generally. 

Ptobably the very best of the children, as regards fitness 
for secondaty school education, say the top 1 per cent., are 
secured by the entrance examination at eleven years; but 
what about the majority of those selected and those who just 
fail to pass? In an inquiry which I made a few years ago I 
tried to estimate the reliability of this examination by tracing 
the performance of the various pupils throughout their 
secondary school career. In all, ten different examination 
centres were studied, including sixty different school classes. 
The performance of the pupils in the entrance examination 
was noted and compared with the order of merit after four 
or five years in the secondary school, as tested both by the 
school’s own examination or form work, and the perform- 
ance in the school certificate examination. 

Little resemblance was discovered between performance 
in the entrance examination and the order of merit at the end 
of the school career; indeed, there was practically no such 
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telation in five centres. I may quote some striking examples 
of differences between the order of merit in the entrance 
examination and the order of merit in school four or five 
years later! One boy was eighty-eighth (almost last) in the 
admission list, yet proved the most brilliant pupil of the 
year, matriculating at fifteen with three distinctions. Another 
boy who was twenty-fourth out of twenty-five in the entrance 
list for one school, thus only escaping rejection by a hait’s 
breadth, was the only one four years later to gain first-class 
honours in the school certificate examination. The most 
striking case of all was that of a girl who was really below 
admission line but who impressed the senior mistress on 
interview and was allowed to come into the school. At the 
age of sixteen that girl gained the school certificate with six 
distinctions and proved one of the ablest girls the school had 
ever had! The mere examination would have rejected her 
as unsuitable for secondary education. 

The correlations in five examination centres between 
entrance order and order after four or five years was only 
ort. (It should be explained that complete resemblance 
between the two orders would give a correlation of 1:0. 
Mere chance would give, on the average, a correlation of 
oo.) For the other centres it rose only to about 0-3 of 0-4. 
Subsequent inquiries by independent observers show vety 
_ similar results in another half-dozen examination centres. 
Such correlations mean that, even with the best examina- 
tions, pupils who barely escape refusal may prove to be 
among the best in the secondary school, while pupils who 
gain a high place in the entrance examination, thus winning 
scholarships, may prove very low in the order of merit at 
the end of their secondary school career. 

In the nature of the case, selection among a very large 
number of boys and girls on the border line of ‘ pass’ or 
‘ fail’ in the entrance examination, and with almost the same 
mark, must be unreliable. In one examination, for example, 
130 boys wete within 1 per cent. of the admission mark. Of 
these 65 had to be accepted and 65 rejected. If a similar 
examination had been given the following day, or even if the 
same papers had been marked again by different examiners, 

1 Pull particulars are given in Part II. of The Reliability of Examinations, by C. W. 
Valentine in collaboration with W. G. Emmett (London University Press, 1932). 
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these two groups might very well have been largely reversed, 
and almost certainly would not have been the same. 

The fact is that so many children were of about equivalent 
merit round this point that no examination, however perfect, 
could sepatate them fairly into those worthy and those 
unworthy of secondary education. 

In view of this extreme unreliability of the examination 
at the lower end, it is thus practically certain that a con- 
siderable number of pupils are being excluded from the 
secondary schools who are better fitted for secondary school 
work than some of those now admitted. The admission to 
secondary schools of unsuitable pupils is probably still more 
frequent, the evidence being not merely (i.) failures in the 
school certificate examination (over one-quarter of the 
candidates), but (ii.) the failure of about one-third of the 
secondary school pupils to reach even the class which takes 
the examination, and (iii.) the leaving of the secondary school 
by large numbers with bad reports by the head.* 

What are the causes of this unreliability of these entrance 
examinations ? It is not the lack of care and skill in the con- 
ducting of the examinations. Nort is it only the special even- 
ing coaching of some pupils or the better preparation for 
the examination given at some elementary schools, though 
those are sometimes factors. ‘That these are not the sole 
causes, however, is shown by the fact that the use of intel- 
ligence tests, though it somewhat improves the entrance 
examinations, does not prevent pupils doing well in the 
entrance tests and yet badly in the secondary schools, or 
pupils who just scrape in from doing well. 

A clue is gained to a further important cause by following 
the careers of the pupils after entrance into the secondaty 
schools. Analysis shows that the big changes in the orders 
of merit in secondary schools occur during the first year, after 
which the orders remain remarkably steady. In other words, 
pupils usually reveal in one year after entrance whether they 
are going to do the work of a secondary school satisfactorily 
or not. It would seem to be impossible to test adequately 
pupils of eleven years by English and arithmetic only, or by 
general intelligence tests, for the wider secondary school 
curriculum, for which certain specific abilities are important, 

2 See The Reliability of Examinations, chap. iii. 
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especially those involved in languages, mathematics and 
science. Some day it may be possible to apply prognostic 
tests of these specific abilities. Experiments of this kind are 
already being made, but it is uncertain how early such specific 
abilities ripen. In view of the errors that seem at present 
inevitable in the selection of pupils at eleven years of age two 
Suggestions may be made : 

(i.) Transference should be possible from the secondary 
school after one year (or perhaps two) to a central, junior 
technical, or commercial school, and vice versd. Already in 
some centres the transference after one year from the central 
school to the secondary has been found satisfactory, though 
the central schools are said to demur at receiving the failures 
of the secondary school. Transference back to the senior 
school may also be considered, but here a stigma of apparent 
dismissal must be still more carefully guarded against in the 
case of children who have worked well. 

(ii.) A better solution of the difficulties without this 
possible objection would be greater elasticity in the secondary 
school curriculum to suit the needs of those who have been 
wrongly selected at the age of eleven, though this elasticity 
would be difficult in the smaller schools. 

The Association of Education Committees, in its memo- 
randum to the Consultative Committee now considering 
post-primary education, recommended the selection of pupils 
at about eleven years for (a) secondary, (%) junior technical, 
(¢) commercial, (d) art, and (¢) central schools, with an ‘ easy 
system of interchange’ at a later stage if found desirable.* 
The chief objection to this scheme is the great difficulty in 
such detailed differentiation between pupils at this early age. 
General intelligence can be estimated with much greater 
reliability at this early age than can specific abilities or per- 
manent interests. 


University S cholarship Awards 


Another example of large-scale vocational selection is 
that by means of scholarship awards to the universities. 
About one-third of the students at British universities would 
probably not be there if they had not won a scholarship.‘ 


3 See Education for November 23, 1934. 
4 Ernest Barker, Universities in Great Britain, p. 54. 
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Thus the future professional careers of many depend upon 
scholarships. 

To discover the reliability of scholarship awards I fol- 
lowed up the careers of over 2000 students in five provincial 
universities (854 being scholars). I took, as the criterion 
justifying the award of a scholarship, the gaining of at 
least second-class honours. (In the universities a third 
class in honours is not regarded as a very creditable per- 
formance. It is not a guarantee of greater general ability 
than a ‘pass’ degree.) I found that nearly two-fifths 
of the scholarship holders failed by this criterion to justify 
their awards. Of non-scholars one-third gained ‘first or 
second class honours, thus beating about two-fifths of the 
scholars. 

These results suggest that near the border-line the reli- 
ability of awards is extremely low. If, however, we consider 
only scholarships awarded directly by the universities them- 
selves, and not by other bodies, the reliability is greater, the 
proportion who fail to justify the award being one-fifth, 
though this group is still beaten by one-third of the non- 
scholars.5 

There is no doubt that internal: awards to university 
scholarships are much mote teliable than these external 
scholarships. ‘The student shows his calibre much better after 
a year—in the university as in the secondary school. ‘There 
are difficulties in the way of deferring awards to the end 
of one year; nevertheless, one provincial university has 
practically abandoned the award of external scholarships and 
devoted the funds to internal scholarships. At least the 
renewal of scholarships should be conditional on success in 
the first year to a greater degree than at present. 

If we consider only the award of the State scholarships, 
for which a very high standard is demanded, we find a dis- 
tinctly smaller percentage of failures. Of 456 State scholars 
at modern universities for the years 1920-26 only one-tenth 
failed to obtain at least second-class honours; yet these 
were beaten by one-third of those who had no scholarship 
at all, and this was before the number of State scholarships 
was increased. I may mention, incidentally, that the men 


5 Fuller details of these and of the Oxford and Cambridge scholarship awards 
discussed later are given in The Reliability of Examinations, Part TI. 
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State scholars gained ‘firsts’ much more frequently than 
did the women—+5 2 per cent. against 28 per cent. 

At Oxford and Cambridge, where we followed up the 
academic careers of 4000 students, again only about one- 
tenth of the open scholars and exhibitioners fail to justify 
the awards by gaining at least second-class honours. On 
the other hand, about one-fifth of the awards were misplaced 
in that they might have gone to commoners who got ‘ firsts,’ 
instead of to scholars who got only ‘seconds,’ or worse. 
In addition, at Oxford the distinction between scholars and 
exhibitioners is insecure, exhibitioners doing almost as well 
in the final honours schools. At Cambridge internal scholar- 
ships awarded on the basis of Part I. of the Tripos were de- 
cidedly more reliable than entrance scholarships. 

While we are dealing with university examinations we 
may refer to a more recent inquiry as to the reliability of 
estimating students of university standing, of which an 
account is given in a booklet An Examination of Examinations.® 
The most striking part of that report describes an attempt to 
estimate the reliability of the kind of interviews given for 
Civil Service appointments. There were two boards of inter- 
viewers, including such well-known persons as Professor 
Ernest Barker and Dr. W. W. Vaughan, formerly Head- 
master of Rugby. A prize of £100 was offered for the student 
selected so that a genuine effort to please might be assumed. 
Sixteen candidates appeared before both of the boards, the 
interviews being not less than a quarter of an hour and not 
more than half an hour. The boards of examiners discussed 
their individual impressions and finally agreed on some 
general mark. The most remarkable result of the experiment 
was that the candidate who was placed first out of sixteen by 
one board was placed thirteenth by the second board, while 
the one put first by the second board was only eleventh with 
the first board. Of course, there have already been published 
experiments revealing the extreme unreliability of impressions 
gained in interviews, but this is perhaps the most striking 
piece of evidence of its kind gained in this country. 

* An Examination of Examinations, by Sit Philip Hartog and Dr. E, C, Rhodes 
(Macmillan, 1935), gives an account of experiments set on foot in England by the 
International Examinations Inquiry. As I was not a member of the English Committee 
when these inquiries were made, and as I have recently resigned, both commendation 
and criticism may be allowed me. 
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Another section of this report deals with the marking of 
university honours scripts in History. These were marked by 
distinguished history scholars and tutors from various 
universities. Papers were marked by the a, B, y system, a 
indicating a first, Ba second, and y a third. The results reveal 
considerable difference of opinion as to the award of a par- 
ticular letter to the same script ; but an unfortunate omission 
was the absence of an explicit instruction to the examiners as 
to what particular sign should indicate the border-line of a 
* first’ or a ‘ second’ or ‘ third.’ Apart from this omission, 
however, we must bear in mind some most important factors 
which affect the award of honours. For in the final award 
not merely one but usually eight or more papers are involved, 
which greatly decreases the effects of unstable individual 
judgments on separate papers. Also, in all examinations for 
university honours degrees with which I am familiar, each 
honours script must be marked by at least two examiners, 
differences of opinion are discussed, and often the scripts 
re-read. Again, the work of a candidate over a period of two 
or three years. is known intimately by the internal examiners, 
especially in the provincial universities ; and in border-line 


cases the work of the year can be taken into account 
and a vivd voce examination given in reference to this par- 
ticular part of the work with a view to discovering now- 
ledge, be it noted, not to judging personality, which, as the 
experiment just described has shown, is so difficult to do. 


The Reliability of School Certificate Awards 


The school certificate examination is again, in a sense, a 
means of vocational selection. Many business men require 
the school certificate for admission to their offices. The great 
banks, insurance companies, and many big business firms 
require usually ‘ matriculation,’ and others demand at least 
a school certificate. It is also the minimum necessary for 
admission to the two-year training colleges. Hence the 
examination is a critical one for very large numbers of young 
people. Now the factors which are involved in the validity 
of an examination are several, namely: the extent to which 
the questions fairly cover the whole ground prescribed, the 
vatying standards of different examiners, the equality of the 
teaching in the various schools, and the particular ‘ form ’ in 
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which the candidate finds himself on the day of the examina- 
tion—a factor which may obviously affect particularly girls at 
certain times. Let us consider these factors, First, as regards 
the questions: the great examining boards have now had 
considerable experience. In some, at least, meticulous care 
is taken in the selection of individual questions and the 
balance of the paper as a whole. As regards the individual 
candidate, however, unless he is well prepared in all parts of 
the subject, there must be a considerable element of luck. 

As regards the marking of papers, the technique has been 
remarkably developed. For example, in the Joint Matricu- 
lation Board all examiners mark a certain number of scripts 
and then meet the chief examiner to discuss the answers to 
the questions, then all mark the same set of scripts, and again 
the detailed marks given by individual examiners are revealed 
and reasons fully discussed.? Of course, not all scripts can 
be revised ; and there can be great individual variations when 
there is not this preliminary training of examiners, as is shown 
in the report just referred to.* Unfortunately, in the Press 
the records of this report have been interpreted as repre- 
senting the reliability of the final award of the school certificate 
even by the most experienced examining bodies ; whereas we 
have to bear in mind that the award of a school certificate 
depends, not, of course, upon one paper or one subject, but 
upon performance usually in seven subjects, and on the total 
reached in all subjects together. Border-line cases can be 
dealt with in two ways: (2) Under some of the examination 
boards, if the pupil is just below a border-line, the school’s 
own order of merit is consulted, and if the pupil has appa- 
rently failed to do himself justice in the examination compared 
with his fellows he can be passed. (d) In addition, compensa- 
tion may be allowed for a weak subject when the general 
performance is adequate. 

Broadly speaking, the schools who know the pupils well, 
ate not gravely disturbed by the results of the great majority 
of their pupils. Thus, in a school certificate examination in 
1935, the results of 2697 candidates were compared with the 

7 See Secondary School Examination Statistics, by J. M. Crofts and Caradoc Jones. 
The procedure is described in more detail in a pamphlet entitled School Certificate 
Examinations : Standardization (recently published by the Joint Matriculation Board, 


Manchester, 1936). 
8 An Examination of Examinations. 
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expectations of the schools as to their candidates’ chances of 
success. The results were as follows, leaving out a few 
marked doubtful : 


(1) Expected by the school to gain a Percent. 





certificate and did so ; - 77°42 
(2) Expected by the school to fail and 

didso . . 15702 
(3) Expected by the school to gain a 

certificate but failed . , 5°63 
(4) Expected by the school to fail but 

passed . ‘ . 192 


It is thus seen that expectations ¥ were fulfilled i in the case of 
92°44 per cent. of the candidates.® 

The greatest dissatisfaction with school certificate results 
arises in connexion with a relatively small number of hard 
cases, some of which, however, are, indeed, exceedingly hard. 
These are usually due to the working of the ‘ group system.’ 
For the award of any of the various school certificates a pupil 
must pass in one subject at least of each of the first three 
groups (English subjects, foreign languages, and mathematics 
or science). Thus it sometimes happens that a pupil fails to 
get the certificate because he just fails to qualify in, say, one 
foreign language or one science or mathematics—although he 
does extremely well in the examination as a whole. This only 
applies to a very small percentage of students. For example, 
in the Joint Matriculation Board only about 3 per cent. of the 
candidates fail merely through failing to qualify in one of 
these groups. Nevertheless, sometimes these border-line 
cases are very striking. One sometimes hears of pupils with 
three or four distinctions failing to get a certificate. For 
example, the second boy in a class of twenty (judged by total 
marks gained in the examination) with 1307 marks (only 21 
matks below the top boy) gained no certificate, though the 
bottom boy with only 877 marks, and all the intervening boys 
Nos. 3 to 19, did gain the school certificate ! Such anomalies 
might be met partly by allowing a pass in Group IV. (the 
practical and artistic subjects) to compensate for failure in 
Group II. or Group III., as the headmistresses have proposed. 
The opposition to this of the headmasters and others might be 
lessened if matriculation ceased to be obtainable by any of the 


* Quoted from the pamphlet School Certificate Examinations : Standardization, 
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school certificate examinations, as will shortly be the case with 
that of the Joint Northern Universities. 

In the meantime, another solution seems to me possible— 
namely, that while the varied group subjects should still be 
prescribed, there should be a very steep sliding-scale of com- 
pensations applicable so that a student who was very good, 
say, in scientific and in English subjects, but showed special 
disabilities for foreign languages, need not feel that he must 
concentrate his attention on his weakest subjects in order to 
reach a certain mark. The inclusion of a foreign language as 
a compulsory subject would still have some stimulating effect 
on his work, if that is thought to be necessary. For another 
candidate the weak subject compensated might be that in 
Group III.—science or mathematics. 

In such a scheme the group system would be retained so 
far as it applied to compulsory studies, but would be partially 
relaxed so far as compulsory a¢tainment was concerned. The 
main criticism I have heard to this suggestion is that the 
certificate would suggest a knowledge of one type of subject 
which the candidate did not possess. This could easily be 
met by stating on the certificate, opposite the subject com- 
pensated, ‘ Weak—but allowed by compensation.’ 

The two main facts to keep in mind are these: (1) The 
evidence suggests that probably one-third of the children in 
the newer types of secondary schools are not best fitted by 
the existing regulations for the school certificate examination, 
which hits unduly boys and girls who are weak in certain 
specific abilities, though they have greater practical or artistic 
abilities to compensate for such weakness. Even passing 
the school certificate examination, with agreement by both 
examining body and school report, by no means necessarily 
implies that the course has been the ideal one. (2) The 
gaining or failing to gain a certificate divides the pupils too 
harshly into sheep and goats, and severely penalises those who 
may just fail to gain the certificate and may be in many 
respects better pupils than those who just obtain it. Some 
relaxation of the group system would partially remove this 
evil. The removal of the matriculation qualification from the 
school certificate will itself have considerable influence, but it 
is possible that, even together, these would not be found to be 
satisfactory, and we may have to consider more drastic changes. 
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I do not believe the country is nearly ready for the award 
of certificates by the schools themselves, nor do I think the 
schools themselves would welcome it. As one very wise and 
successful headmistress said to me recently, it would be 
throwing an unfair burden of responsibility upon the schools, 
except for the small minority, perhaps, who would not be 
sufficiently conscientious over the matter, or who would 
comfortably think all their geese to be swans. Nevertheless, 
the giving of greater weight to the testimony of recognised 
schools is surely desirable, and some features of the former 
German school-leaving examination are worth careful con- 
sideration.” 

Another less drastic but fundamental change would be 
that suggested some years ago by Dr. Edwards, Chief 
Inspector for Wales, and recently approved by the Association 
of Assistant Mistresses—namely, that a school certificate 
should be given to a// pupils who passed through the regular 
secondary school curriculum and classes over a period of, say, 
four or five years. On the certificate should be stated, first, 
the report of the school on each subject—whether good, 
weak, satisfactory, and so forth; then in a parallel column 
should appear the result in each subject in the public school 
certificate examination selected by the school. In this way 
fewer pupils would fail to gain some certificate. Business men 
might say that it was not a sufficiently good guarantee for 
them, and that the schools’ reports would vary in value. On 
the other hand, local employers would surely soon discover 
if a local school constantly reported its pupils to be 
good when they did poorly in the public examination, and 
vice versd. Further, the present crude use of the possession 
of the school certificate, useful as it) obviously is to 
employers who have many applicants for one vacancy, 
is most undesirable, especially in view of the unreliability 
of the award in the marginal cases, and of its pernicious 
influence in making a certain examination success so im- 
portant. 

There are difficulties in Dr. Edward’s scheme with which 
we cannot now deal. The scheme is mentioned only as one 


1 See the articles by Sir Michael Sadler and Mr. A. E. Twentyman, dealing with 
the Prussian Abiturientenexamen before the Nazi tevolution, in Essays on Examinations 
(Macmillan, 1936). 
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for further discussion." In considering it and other alter- 
natives, however, we must not merely have in mind the 
general reliability of school certificate awards, and the relative 
smallness of the percentage of errors. Our last thought must 
recall the narrowing influence that the uncertainties, and yet 
the supreme importance, of an examination may have on the 
teaching and on the pupils’ own work. To lessen in any way 
the severity of a sudden penalty at a given and sometimes 
unreliable margin would greatly ease the situation, and help 
us to put examinations in their rightful but subordinat place 
in the educational system. 


C. W. VALENTINE. 
11 Somewhat similar proposals were vigorously advocated by Dr. Cloudesley 


Brereton in an article ‘Can the School Certificate be Reformed ?’ in the Journal of 
Education, May 1933. 
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WAR, FOOD, AND EVOLUTION 


By J. R. pE ta H. Marerr 


Can anthropology, the science of Man, help us to understand, 
and so to control, the causes of war? In a recent book, 
written with a wholly different purpose, reasons were offered 
that seemed to furnish an affirmative reply to this question.! 
In the present article, then, an attempt will be made to sum- 
marise the argument as there presented and to show its 
bearing upon this most pressing of all world problems. 
The inquiry in question started with the very ambitious 
design of attempting to marshal such evidence as might 
throw light on the question how far mineral deficiencies 
in the diet, such as cause diseases like rickets and goitre, 
could have influenced the evolution of animals and man. 
This led to the building up of a composite and interlaced 
body of theory, most of which requires to be further tested 
by direct experiment ; for the data actually used had been 
mostly obtained from the study of animal nutrition and 
related topics of physiology considered in quite another 
connexion. Nevertheless, in view of the urgency of the 
problem at issue, and considering the clear-cut nature of 
the provisional conclusion reached, the matter may perhaps 
be deemed worthy of popular exposition, even at the present 
stage of the investigation. 

The so-called ‘ mineral hypothesis ’ of animal and human 
evolution rests on the quite justifiable assumption that the 
environment of a life on land has been subject to constant 
change, owing primarily to fluctuations in the amount of 
heat released by the sun, and possibly by the earth as well. 
This would appear to affect the nutrition of vegetable-feeding 
animals in a regular and calculable manner. Thus, it is 


1 J. R. de la H. Marett, Race, Sex and Environment, A Study of Mineral Deficiency in 
Human Evolution (Hutchinson, 1935). 
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suggested that not only the physiology in general, but the 
very pattern of the heredity governing both form and 
behaviour, has been so moulded as to favour the recurrence 
of certain modes of adaptation that had already proved their 
worth as a means of counteracting the disadvantageous effects 
of similar environmental changes encountered in the past. 
To be more precise, heat is presumed to have accelerated 
atmospheric circulation. There would thus result a heavier 
rainfall in all areas except within the rings of desert bordering 
the belt of equatorial rainfall; and, again, in the Tundra 
margin of the polar ice-cap, the size of which, paradoxically 
enough, would seem to have increased as a result of heat and 
precipitation. 

The next step in the argument is concerned with the 
relations of the land animal to the soil and its vegetable 
resources. Heavy rainfall washes out lime and other relatively 
soluble plant-foods from the soil. Aridity, on the other hand, 
conserves these substances, keeping them close to the surface, 
so that they tend to rise upwards in the water that is drawn 
from the subsoil to replace the amount lost by evaporation. 
Thus the principal plant-foods will be more plentiful when 
it is cold and dry ; though some others will no doubt have 
been more abundant during the hot humid epochs of the 
world’s history. ‘This view receives further confirmation 
when we consider the workings of the ductless glands, 
especially those of that master endocrine, the anterior 
pituitary, the activity of which seems to stimulate a corte- 
sponding energy on the part of the remainder. If we combine 
the later teaching of physiology with these deductions 
concerning the effects of climatic change on the composition 
of the food, we reach good grounds for the view that an 
active anterior pituitary will afford an adequate response 
to most of the conditions that usually go with cold; and, 
vice versé, that a lowering of its activity will adapt the body 
to heat and to most, if not to all, of its accompaniments. 
By way of illustration it may be pointed out that arid condi- 
tions not only provide an abundance of lime, but assist 
the retention of that still more valuable substance, phosphorus. 
But lime and phosphorus, together with the proteins, which 
are products of nitrogen and ate also abundant in such 
situations, may be regarded as the body’s main structural 
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substances. Briefly, then, arid conditions supply all the 
taw material needed for the vigorous growth of a large body. 
Great size assists the economy of heat and moisture, since 
the ratio of outer surface to bulk becomes reduced ; and this 
increase in size is secured through an activity of the anterior 
pituitary. This last fact is well established in view of patho- 
logical conditions of acromegaly and gigantism which follow 
from tumours of this gland. But, besides assisting the mere 
economising of heat, its production is also furthered by the 
same means. The mere feeding of an excess of protein food 
to an animal spurs on the physiological activity; and the 
secretion of the anterior lobe is known to cause a further 
breakdown of nitrogenous substances accompanied by a 
further release of heat. Another significant effect that may 
be interpreted as an adaptation to periods of cold and aridity 
is the influence of the anterior lobe in stimulating the thyroid 
gland, For the latter stores iodine, and yields another heat- 
releasing hormone containing that element. Meanwhile 
iodine, as it is now known, is most rare in situations where 
lime or other substances have destroyed the acidity of the 
soil. Not only is goitre, an effect of iodine deficiency, common 
in limestone mountains, but I have found its incidence to be 
strongly correlated with a lack of rainfall—a fact that was 
to be expected in view of the influence of aridity in causing 
a surface deposition of lime salts. 

Now it has been assumed that the endocrine system, 
which is known to control behaviour as well as growth, 
has been built up in response to constant changes of the 
environment. It would follow, therefore, that a fuller 
understanding of organic evolution, more especially in so 
far as it depends on nutrition, should throw a light upon 
the biological reasons why the various instincts of our 
species have been developed. Moreover, since it seems 
most probable that the races of mankind are ultimately 
subject to primal instincts still at work beneath the very 
foundations of all rationalism, there is good hope of 
bringing the leading aspects of human culture—including 
that age-long institution, war—within the frame of an 
evolutionary hypothesis largely concerned with questions 
of diet. So far we have only proceeded up to the point 
at which cold is held to cause aridity, while the latter in 
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its turn brings about an abundance of biologically structural 
substances, of which the full utilisation depends upon an 
activity of the anterior lobe of the pituitary. What, then, 
of the pattern of behaviour that such external conditions 
ate likely to demand? For, if we can reconstruct the 
psychological requirements of such a situation, we may 
expect to find these associated with a type of physiology 
strictly answering thereto. 

At this point the argument thus turns upon that curious 
paradox of evolution, the survival value of the aggressive 
instinct. For, among land animals, most species are herbi- 
vorous, even if the first land forms may have emerged 
from the water as carnivores. Thus fighting does not 
seem to be in the first instance a device whereby one group 
preys upon another. Rather is it a method whereby males 
of the same group decide which of them is to father the 
most offspring. The closest analogy in human affairs is 
that of such warlike tribes as likewise kill their own males 
in raids in the course of capturing another clan’s women 
for wives. For, although this tendency to internecine 
strife might weaken a group subjected to great pressure 
from without, it seems probable that normally this danger 
will not be great, and will tend to be offset by the advantage 
that constant bickering within the tribal association develops 
a military skill that can usefully be employed against the 
rest of the world. What, then, is the main value of sexual 
combat? Surely it will always serve as a eugenical instru- 
ment whereby a group can determine its own heredity, so 
that only the biggest and strongest members are suffered 
to survive. But size may be of the utmost physiological 
advantage in situations where the body must withstand cold. 
Cold, on the other hand, is predominantly associated with 
aridity, which furnishes food of a quality well able to provide 
material for the manufacture of natural armaments such as 
teeth and horns, and likewise offers the wherewithal to back 
them by an abundance of muscle. 

Of course, it was Darwin who pointed out how the 
fiercest competition is that between those who are most 
closely related. “Now the considerations just adduced 
suggest a much-needed explanation for this fact. Rivalry 
within an interbreeding group no longer figures as a patho- 
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logical extension of a warfare only useful when waged between 
members of rival societies. Rather is it a carefully arranged 
competition whereby Nature succeeds in picking out a few 
champions—the herd sires. These must thereupon, by virtue 
of their heredity, not only fight against human foes, but 
likewise protect the species against that more insidious 
enemy, the change of climate responsible for causing cold 
and a consequent disorganisation of the food balance. This 
method of survival could not only have come into play 
at moments when the world in general was going through a 
cold phase, but, by continuing at the Tundra borders of 
the northern ice-sheet, it could have perfected species capable 
of flourishing in a habitat impossible to smaller and weaker 
forms. 

But combat is only one way in which man and other 
species could have become modified in response to alterations 
in their surroundings. It seems legitimate to regard it as an 
outcome, if not exactly an intrinsic part, of a larger process 
of sexual selection; and the latter, as it is hoped to show, 
stands as the biological alternative to another more drastic, if 
in a way more certain, method—namely, incest. Perhaps the 
réle of sexual selection can be best understood if its genetical 
similarities to incest or inbreeding are pointed out. First 
of all, then, the automatic effect of an adverse environmental 
change will be considered, it being assumed that the result 
would be a reduction of fertility, such as is known to follow 
from mineral deficiency, and that this would offer incest as 
the only available means of finding a mate. 

Now of course it is true that no certain knowledge exists 
as to how new species atise. Nevertheless, breeders of 
domesticated animals have long been awate, first, that in- 
breeding produces a large proportion of degenerate offspring, 
and, secondly, that a sound inbred bull or ram is more likely 
to pass on its own good qualities than one of similar appear- 
ance but of more mixed ancestry. Moreover, the reasons for 
this ate sufficiently understood. Inbreeding is known to 
increase the chances whereby one Mendelian character may 
meet and combine with another part of itself. New characters 
atise by what is known as mutation, which can be produced 
attificially by the bombardment of cells by short-wave 
radiation—a process almost certainly occurring in Nature 
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as the result of cosmic rays. New mutations, however, 
seldom reveal themselves except when inbreeding has taken 
place ; for they are almost always Mendelian recessives. That 
is to say, they cannot assert themselves if inherited in company 
with an older and better-established unit character, but only 
when ‘doubled up’ with part of themselves—i.c., with a 
factor similarly derived from the initial mutant. It is in the 
matter of selection, rather than in that of the inbreeding 
employed, that the methods of Nature and those of the 
breeders of pedigree livestock are apt to differ. The latter 
has usually decided upon the surroundings in which his 
stock will be grown. All he wants is distinctiveness and 
uniformity of type; and he gets this result by doubling the 
good and bad characters by inbreeding, and then chooses 
a few ‘ pure-bred ’ animals that exemplify and exaggerate all 
the previous features that have already won his admiration 
as characterising the ideal possibilities of the breed in question, 
Thus he follows Nature, but helps to further her ends. 

Curiously enough, this scheme of inbreeding, as used by 
the livestock breeder, corresponds closely with the employ- 
ment of sexual selection when Nature similarly perfects a 
newly arising type. Under Nature, however, the novelty 
itself would seem to be chosen from among the apparent 
degenerates, the types that would suffer ruthless culling by 
the farmer. For these last, for the very reason that they will 
be less suitable for survival under unchanging conditions, 
stand, nevertheless, a better chance if these conditions should 
change. In particular are they more likely to prove superior 
should a change of climate reduce the proportion of any 
structural substance contained in the food. Most mutations 
tend to impair growth and vigour rather than to encourage 
it. Thus, disastrous though this might be in the case of a 
numerous and vigorously competing species, it is arguable 
that an apparently degenerate specimen might nevertheless 
prove less liable to extinction through the error of demanding 
more of some rare substance than the chemical nature of its 
food could supply. Thus there is reason to think that land 
animals might derive benefit from the existence of recessive 
mutations of a sort liable, when doubled by inbreeding, to 
reduce the activity of the anterior pituitary, and through it 
that of the remainder of the growth process. 
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But it is time to get back to the question of sexual selection. 
If this depends upon an admiration of like for like, a tendency 
which in some cases can be proved, it will follow that, just as 
inbreeding served impartially to double up dominant or 
recessive factors, so sexual selection will intensify the display 
of any character that can make itself externally noticeable. 
But there is this important proviso: the character to be 
recognised in one sex by the other must imply not only an 
anatomical expression of itself such as can attract the eye or 
other sense organ, but it must likewise be capable of acting 
on the nervous system—in other words, of affecting the mind 
—+so that the character in question is duly admired, and sexual 
congtess is brought about as a consequence. This theory, 
incidentally, suggests how the psychology of the unconscious 
—already so closely identified with an interest in sex—must 
sooner or later find its roots in genetics. Moreover, from the 
standpoint of philosophy, it hints at a purposiveness in the 
gene, or unit character, of a significance no less striking than 
that of its purely physical potentialities. For whatever the 
ultimate nature of these helmsmen of life may be, ideal con- 
siderations of fitness would appear to have played as big a 
part as material conditions during their slow shaping by 
mutation and natural selection. 

As far as humanity is concerned, then, it seems probable 
that inbreeding was responsible at the outset for the stupen- 
dous change from ape to man; whereas the subsequent 
differentiation of the human race into yellow, black, and white, 
with hair varying from the short tight ‘ peppercorn ’ curls of 
the Kalahari bushman to the long, straight ‘ pigtail’ locks of 
the other yellow and so-called Mongoloid branch, has been 
due to sexual selection. Space will not permit more than the 
briefest recapitulation of the argument. Suffice it to say that 
the white skin, arising initially through an arrested develop- 
ment encouraged by iodine deficiency, and hastened by 
inbreeding at the dawn of humanity, is deemed to have won 
admiration, and so continued survival, owing to its capacity 
for permitting the synthesis of vitamin D; and that despite 
the shading from ultra-violet trays caused by the clouds of the 
Atlantic region. The yellow and black skins, on the other 
hand, are held to have been superior each in its own environ- 
ment, the desert and the forest. Assuming the skin of the 
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human embryo to retain some of the capacity for colour 
change observed in fish and amphibia, we can argue that an 
intensification through sexual preference of the negroid skin 
would not only confer protective colouration in forests—a 
minor point in the case of man—but would also encoutage 
an hereditary activity of two endocrines, the posterior 
pituitary and the adrenal cortex; of which the former seems 
able to encourage the storage of sodium in the skin, while the 
latter prevents its escape through the kidney. The adrenal 
cortex, incidentally, causes a masculinisation of the body and 
its behaviour. It can be contended, therefore, that a lack of 
sodium, such as is characteristic of the food grown in the 
tropics, has directed the selection of this type of physiology. 
The process, however, has been accelerated, first, by a sexual 
admiration of a black skin, and, secondly, by warfare. For, 
since too much activity of the adrenal cortex has been known 
to cause a pathological masculinity to overtake women, and 
likewise to produce an ‘ infant Hercules’ form in children, 
and, again, since a main function of the internal part of the 
adrenal glands is to cause men to ‘ see red,’ as well as to protect 
the body from loss of blood when wounded, it thus seems 
fairly certain that the mechanism of masculinisation has been 
evolved largely in response to the demands of war. 

Almost the exact opposite seems to hold good of the 
- yellow skin. A desert environment in which salt abounds 
might be expected to encourage a type of physiology that was 
better able to retain water, but was less active in its retention 
of the over-abundant salt. These advantages are assumed to 
have been provided by a weakness of the adrenal cortex, 
which causes the kidney to retain sodium. A second cause 
would be a corresponding lack of activity on the part of the 
posterior pituitary—the gland supposed to have encouraged 
a tissue storage of sodium in the negro, while it is certainly 
responsible for a constriction of the capillaries that must 
reduce the volume of the circulatory system and impair its 
value as a fluid reserve. Moreover, the part of the theory 
relating to sex also seems to fit in. If the negroid physiology 
and the warlike behaviour that goes with it be classed as 
ultra-masculine, that of the yellow-skinned artistic bushman 
should be ultra-feminine. Moreover, the sexual selection in 
the latter case might be expected to focus itself upon a dis- 
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tinctly feminine feature. Now this supposition would seem 
to agree with the facts. The capillary dilation useful in pro- 
viding a reserve of fluid is intensified in the buttocks, which 
project more in the females than in the males, and un- 
doubtedly act as a means of sexual attraction. It seems thus 
legitimate to conclude that both the anatomical character 
itself, and the instinct to admire it, have alike been intensified 
by sexual selection, all but the more extreme individuals 
having succumbed to the common terror of the desert— 
namely, death from thirst. The further point, however, to 
note is that such a system of sexual selection operating 
through the admiration of a feminine character must preclude 
any further elaboration or intensification through combat. 
Unless racial feminisation involved a repression of the aggres- 
sive instincts, the system would not work. 

So much, then, for the negro and the bushman. Let us 
now take stock of the straight-haired Mongoloid race common 
to Asia and America. Here a secondary feature of aridity, 
iodine shortage, rather than drought itself, seems to have 
been the main selective agency. The long coarse hair of the 
head is considered to be in man the advertisement for sexual 
purposes of a type of mammalian physiology likewise de- 
veloped by those other long-haired inhabitants of the same cold 
area—the mammoth, the musk-ox, and the yak. The tendency 
may date back almost to the origin of all mammals, and may 
thus remain within recall even in the heredity of species that 
have now no need to display it. This sort of hair probably 
involves fewer cell proliferations than a fine fur would do, 
and for this reason may economise the iodine used in the 
thyroid hormone. In any case, as is well known, failure of 
the thyroid gland, such as is liable to overtake individuals of 
the white race, may result in various symptoms showing a 
close resemblance to characters that are perfectly normal in 
the Mongoloid stocks. 

Now, we may well ask whether such slow evolutionary 
processes as have been described can have much bearing on 
the study of Western civilisation, or on our own conduct of 
practical affairs. After all, organised warfare is no older than 
any other of the more advanced forms of human culture. 
Men’s bodies have changed little since it began. Why, then, 
should we expect the instincts energising their minds to have 
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undergone any greater degree of variation? The objection 
is a real one. Within the history of civilisation there have 
probably occurred certain changes in man’s bodily form, but 
these may have been due almost entirely to the influence of 
environment upon the growth of the individual as such, and 
not to a natural selection whereby some hereditary strains 
were weeded out while others survived. 

The point is that science cannot as yet determine the causes 
of the changes that do, undoubtedly, overtake men or animals 
transplanted from one country to another, or subjected to a 
sudden change of food such as a cultural advance—from 
stock-raising to corn-growing, for instance—may impose on 
a given population. But even if we do not know, we can 
guess ; and one hypothesis having much to commend it is 
that the degree of ontogenetic (or individual) plasticity in a 
race depends upon the initial variability distributed among its 
components. If this is true, it may mean that by changing 
our food we could change the outward expression of our 
heredity, thereby not only altering our bodies but changing 
the instinctive bias of our minds as well. This link in the 
chain of reasoning is not so weak as it might seem. For, if 
we ate to follow Darwin in his hypothesis of evolution 
through natural selection, our path is made infinitely smoother 
if we likewise accept the theory arrived at independently by 
- Lloyd Morgan and by Mark Baldwin—namely, that it is the 
reactions of the individual to the environment which pave 
the way for the more permanent and irreversible adaptations 
of the race. Moreover, the acceptance of this last doctrine is 
in its turn facilitated if we go a step further, and regard the 
reactions of the individual as so many reflections of a previous 
racial experience, the effect of which has been masked, but 
never quite eliminated from the heredity. On these grounds, 
then, it seems legitimate to expect changes of environment to 
exert calculable influences within the space of a few genera- 
tions. 

How, then, has civilisation affected diet ? Further, what 
influence might this cause be expected to exert upon the body, 
the mind, and the social behaviour? To be brief, civilisation 
seems everywhere to have been based upon the culture of 
gtain—wheat, barley, rye and oats in Europe and Western 
Asia, rice in China, and maize in America. The advantage of 
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those grain crops is that they allow a vast amount of easily 
stored food to be gathered from a small area. The dis- 
advantage is that they provide a minimum of calcium, protein 
and other substances used for bodily structure, as contrasted 
with what it needs as mere fuel. I suggest, therefore, not only 
that the use of grain foods has tended to eliminate the heredi- 
tary factors making for an active anterior pituitary, but that 
it has likewise depressed the activity of this master endocrine 
by favouring the expression of characters evolved in areas of 
food deficiency at the expense of others adapted to times of 
plenty. Indeed, since the thin skin, the abundant subcutaneous 
fat, the fine bone, and small size of the female seem explicable 
as devices useful for the conservation and storage of calcium, 
it may be contended that civilisation would encourage a racial 
femininity similar to, though of course not identical with, the 
tendency postulated in the case of the bushman. In the latter 
a weakness of the adrenal cortex was held to be of direct value 
in that it permitted escape of redundant sodium. In the case 
of a man or woman starved of calcium,: the same lack of 
sodium would probably be of value in creating an acid con- 
dition of the blood and the tissues whereby the more valuable 
base—namely, calcium—would be attracted. 

How, then, does all this bear upon the subject of warfare ? 
We have seen that a release of the aggressive instincts is 
probably associated with an activity of the anterior pituitary 
such as would be expected to occur among peoples whose 
food provided them with an abundance of structural material 
wherewith to build up a strong, if uneconomical, frame. In 
confirmation of this view we have the well-founded observa- 
tion that pastoral peoples tend usually to be taller than their 
agricultural neighbours, whom they find little difficulty both 
in conquering and in ruling. At first sight, then, it would 
seem that all that is required is to starve the world of calcium 
and proteins. Thereupon peace ought to follow from that 
repression of the aggressive instincts which might be expected 
to result. 

But history, unfortunately, does not bear out this assump- 
tion. The quality of the diet has deteriorated since the intro- 
duction of grain food; yet wars have become more fierce. 
Thus it seems legitimate to have recourse to the Freudian 


idea of repression, and to inquire whether even an hereditary 
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and physiological inhibition of the aggressive instincts may 
not ipso facto be responsible for an additional tension—one 
liable to periodic explosion for the very reason that it is 
normally held in check. The same theory of a repressed 
pituitary resulting in a repressed aggressiveness would account 
for the simultaneous tise of civilisation among peoples that 
had already travelled far along the road towards such a 
physiological condition. Indeed, this possibility illustrates 
the theory of the individual reaction paving the way for the 
tacial adaptation. Those that were least aggressive towards 
each other would be best fitted for a co-operative existence 
such as is implied by the cultivation of crops and the specialisa- 
tion of artisans necessary if the culture is to progress. And 
once firmly fettered to the grain lands, the physiology would 
suffer a still further deflection in the direction already 


responsible for the formation of the culture acting upon it. 

To conclude, then, cold and good food—consisting of 
animal, and especially dairy, products, and of vegetables 
other than grain—may be expected to create a race of aggres- 
sive individualists such as will compete vigorously among 
themselves, and may also tend to prey upon their neighbours, 
Grain. foods, on the other hand, or a hot habitat, may be 
expected to produce peoples having greater powers of peaceful 
co-operation, but more prone to outbursts of paranoi¢ 
patriotism, even at times when their real safety remains 
unthreatened. On these lines we may perhaps explain why 
the Baltic countries that once produced the Norse. sea-rovers 
can now take peacefully to trade and agriculture, while the 
gtain-growing peoples of the Continent, once the serfs of 
pastoral lords, now face each other in hatred and fear. For 
if there is any value in the much-abused Nordic myth it would 
seem to lie in the probability that the tall coarse-boned 
pituitary type, being more naturally and consciously aggressive, 
has been better able to develop a rational personality, such 
as is less subject to periodical swamping by mass suggestion, 
and is thus better foreatmed against the dangers of war 
without profit. 

J. R. pE 1a H, Marerr. 
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THE MAKING OF MUSEUMS} 


By K. DE B. CoprINGToNn 


THERE is in existence a very voluminous literature on the 
subject of Museums, but I admit that a survey of it has not 
led me to any very definite conclusions. To begin with, I 
am left with a rather embarrassing sense of the elevation of 
the ideals that have inspired, not only curators—there is, 
I suspect, a connexion between professional idealism and 
bread-and-butter—but our critic, Outside Opinion in all its 
variety, ranging from self-centred specialism to visionary 
reform, through every conceivable mode of approach, private, 
public and political. It is, however, only too evident that 
the ideal museum has been built many times verbally. What 
has never been done is to pin the ideas that lurk behind all 
this well-intentioned idealism and so to clear our minds as 
to what can be done with a museum and, conversely and 
even more pertinently, what cannot. Now it is usually 
admitted that it is the business of the trainer of horses to have 
ideas on the training of horses: however freely the owner 
and the punter and the public in general may be led to express 
themselves, their opinions are no substitute for professional 
ideas. It is possible that, under pressure from Ovsside 
Opinion, ot as the result of our remarkable idealism, we may 
be attempting what lies beyond reach. 

In 1889 Sir William Flower told the British Association 
that 
what a museum really depends upon for its success and usefulness is 
not its specimens, but its curator . . . the curator and his staff are the 
life and soul of the institution upon which its value depends; and yet 
in many—I must say most of our museums—they are the last to be 
thought of. 


2 Read before the Museums Association’s Conference, Brussels, 1935. 
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A boast is a kind of ideal, and anyhow the bread-and-butter 
basis must here be. admitted, for Flower was in the game. 
His successor at the Natural History Museum, Sir Ray 
Lankester, was, perhaps, a little too professionally sensitive 
when he roundly asserted for the benefit of Outside Opinion, 
United Philistia Unlimited, that 


most museurns in this country have such a peculiar ancient history, are 
subject to the government of such strangely ignorant boards or com- 
mittees, are so ill-supplied with funds and so completely misunderstood 
or else neglected by the community in the midst of which they are placed, 
that the hands of their curators are tied — 


and their functions aborted. In opposition to which it 
must be remembered that Gladstone declared that 
he would never be a party to raising the salaries of the gentlemen of 
the British Museum for he could imagine no more delightful existence. 
It is, of course, evident that in these days of enlightenment 
institutions dependent upon public support must show 
feturns. It is equally evident that a statement of quantity— 
visitors per day, for instance—is more easily comprehensible 
by Outside Opinion than any pretensions to less precise values 
put forward by professional idealism. As a matter of fact, 
we have presumed a good deal in the statement of our pro- 
fessional case. I will quote the advocacy of yet a third 
Museum Director, Sir Frederic Kenyon, in his Romanes 
Lecture at Oxford. He boasts that museums are no longer 
‘old curiosity shops or fortuitous collections of . . . junk,’ 
and claims that they are 


an integral and not unimportant element in the system of national educa- 
tion, a part of the nation’s contribution to civilisation, and the evidence 
that the nation cares for the things of the Spirit. 


As fot our root and origin, Sir Frederic holds that 


museums are part of the response to the need that man has for quality 
in his life as well as quantity. They appeal to three special motive 
forces in his nature, the sense of beauty . . . the sense of curiosity . . . 
and the sense of continuity, which compels him to take interest in his 
foundations in the past. 


As to method, it is quite simple : 


First arrangement, then labelling, then guide-books, then cheap photo- 

graphs, next guide-lecturers, and finally the assistance of the Press—all 

governed by the idea that the person to be aimed at is the non-specialist. 
Vot. CXIX—No. 710 R 
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The main assumption here is that man in general has a basic 
need for museums. In any case, beauty is hard to define, 
curiosity evasive if not vulgar, while the sense of continuity 
is obviously only co-extensive with the humanities and 
cannot be used as a support for museums in general. 
Speaking professionally, remembering the past and not for- 
getting the logic underlying the matter of the training of 
horses, I am led to suggest that museology, which is the art 
of making museums—historically speaking, quite a new art— 
is arrangement, first and last. For it is only when you have 
atranged your museum that you can produce your guide- 
books and unkennel your guide-lecturers and call upon Fleet 
Street to gild the lily—or white the sepulchre. 

If it is necessary to specify some definite quality by the 
presence or absence of which the museum, as we have made 
it, is to be judged, I suggest that the least ambiguous word 
to use is ‘interest.’ The validity of the use of the word, 
however, depends upon our ability to make it clear, first 
whose interest, and secondly how it is to be created. 
Furthermore, with regard to the past, we must avoid the 
etror of confusing the endurance of the ideal humanities 
with the weather-cock changeability of historical man. In 
other words, we must realise at the outset that interest 


Looking back at our origins, it is noteworthy that Bacon 
in the New Atlantis made his Solomon’s House a laboratory, 
that is to say, a centre of practical inquiry and experimentation 
rather than a museum. Indeed, a perusal of the early Quichel- 
berg and Gesner museum catalogues suggests that the 
New Empirism, in its very width of ideas and appreciation 
of facts, found itself antagonistic to the collecting zeal of the 
pickers-up of trifles from whom our descent must be con- 
fessed. Our own English ‘ Museum Tradescantianum ...a 
collection of rarities preserved at South Lambeth, neer London .. . 
1656” is typical. We may depreciate as merely quaint such 
entries as ‘Some Kindes of Birdes, their Egges, Beaks, 
Feathers, Clawes and Spurres,’ ‘ Divers Sorts of Egges from 
Turkie, one given for a Dragon’s Egge,’ and ‘ Two Feathers 
from the Pheenix Tayle.’ Yet, at the same time, it must be 
realised that a basis for authority is sought. The entry ‘ Claw 
of the Bird Rock’ is glossed—‘ who as authors report is 
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able to trusse an Elephant.’ Moreover, in point of fact, the 
Tradescants’ efforts were the means of preserving a number 
of important objects, including ‘ the King of Virginia’s habit’ 
and ‘the Dodor from the Island of Mauritius—it is not able 
to fly being so big,’ both of which survive in the Ashmolean 
at Oxford, though, as it is, all but the head and one foot of 
the latter have disappeared. Thinking functionally, it may 
therefore be claimed that museums have, from the beginning, 
set out to give things their proper names and to preserve 
them against time. 

As for the quaintness of these early professional docu- 
ments, it must be remembered that humour, conscious or 
unconscious, is usually the result of the incongruous apposi- 
tion of the disparate or unforeseen ; any list of odd objects 
tends to be humorous. The essential difference between us 
and our forebears is that we have realised that museology is 
not mere acquisitiveness. It is not until the acquired and 
duly registered object is taken into the museum, and put in a 
definite position in context with other objects, that it achieves 
meaning in any real sense. The value of a museum is the 
value of an ordered series, and the curator 7s the museum, 
not merely because he selects individual objects, but because 
he does so with an idea, and so creates order out of chaos. 
In other words, we are dealing in a kind of interest that is 
not intrinsic, but contingent. The whole is greater than 
the parts. 

In 1621 Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, charged the 
great Sir Thomas Roe, then Ambassador from James I. to 
the Ottoman Porte, to obtain Greek sculptures on his behalf 
for his cabinet. The marbles so collected were received at 
Arundel House in 1623, and in the following year was 
published the famous Marmora Arundelliana. Meanwhile the 
Duke of Buckingham was using his great influence as a rival 
collector in the field; and there were others, the Earl of 
Pembroke, for instance, and the King himself. Arundel 
died before the end of the wars and, as is likely to happen to 
private collectors, his heirs were unworthy of him; only 
the remnants of his collections survive to-day at Oxford. 
It would not be untrue to say that our museums exist as the 
result of the private activity and personal enthusiasm of such 
men, fashion playing no small part in the event. The field of 
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interest was later widened by publications, initiated by simple 
natratives of exploration, such as Wheeler’s Journey into 
Greece, published in 1682, expanding into the conscious 
scholarship and formal beauty of Stuart and Rivett’s The 
Antiquities of Athens, published exactly eighty years later. 
Stuart, it is as well to remember, began his career as a fan 
painter in gouache under Goupy, and first got to Rome in 
1742 by walking there. 

We are apt to underestimate the pioneer ardours of our 
own neo-classicism and to give priority to Winckelman and 
Lessing. In the eighteenth century the artistic pilgrimage 
to Rome had, of course, long been an established fashion. 
Evelyn, replete with the statuary, painting, antique gems 
and water-works of his Italian travels, had returned to play 
the major part in the acquisition of the Arundel remnants 
for Oxford. In 1734, however, ‘some gentlemen... 
desirous of encoutaging at home a taste for those objects 
which had contributed so much to their entertainment 
abroad, formed themselves into a Society ’—and so brought 
into being the famous Dilettanti, that illustrious body of whom 
Walpole wrote that ‘the nominal qualification was having 
been in Rome and the real one being drunk.’ In 1761 this 
Society turned their attention to the organisation of a collec- 
tion of casts. The project was not original ; it was actually 
lifted bodily from the Duke of Richmond and, in any case, 
the demand had long been evident. It was all very well for 
the Dilettanti to go the rounds and for those of the pro- 
fessional virtuosi who had the means. For the rest there 
was nothing, in spite of the fact that the museum idea pet- 
meates Reynolds’ teaching. He writes, in 1759, in one of 
his notes for an unpublished Id/r paper : 


It is absolutely necessary that a painter as a first requisite should endeavour 
as much as possible to form himself on ideas of perfection, not only of 
(abstract) beauty, but of what is perfect in a picture. 


In the same year the Duke of Richmond threw open his 
collection of casts ‘from the best antiques . . . for the use 
of those who study Painting, Sculpture and Engraving.’ 
Here, it will be noted, the interest of the specialist dominates ; 
it is clearly not sought to titivate the senses of beauty or 
curiosity or antiquity of mankind in general. The project, 
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however, was in advance of the times and ended in disaster ; 
even selective admission on a professional basis could not 
save it. The needs of proper conservancy must dominate 
all public exhibitions. The gallery had to be closed because 
“some young men... mutilated... the statues by 
wantonly breaking off fingers, thumbs and toes.’ ‘The demand, 
however, was there, and in 1761-the Dilettanti revived the 
scheme, proposing to establish a collection of casts ‘ in order 
to produce something . . . that may be beneficial to the 
publick.’ The phrase marks an epoch. It was not altogether 
new, nor did it mean then what it means now ; but hete it is, 
for the first time, deliberately used of a definite scheme, the 
difficulties of which were known and the demand for which 
was clear. Nothing, however, came of it. 

Meanwhile, the artists themselves had got their own 
ideas. A charitable collaboration of certain painters, gathered 
about the unique personality of Hogarth, had brought about 
the decoration of the Court Room of the Foundling Hospital, 
in return for which certain of the collaborators had been 
elected governors of the hospital and had so acquired the 
tight of attending the governors’ dinners. So came about 
the occasion for the formulation of what was spoken of as 
Hayman’s plan, the further co-operation of artists to form 
‘a great museum of our own.’ 

The Dilettanti played their part in these preambles to 
the formation of the Royal Academy, In 1755, rumours of 
Hayman’s plan being in the air, the Society, in accordance 
with their pretensions as promoters of the Arts and their 
real wealth, took up the idea of an academy. Strange, the 
Academy’s historian, writes : 

After various conferences, the Dilettanti, finding that they were to be 
allowed no share in the government of the Academy or in the appro- 
priating of their own funds, the negotiations ended. 

Actually, the would-be benefactors’ demands were consider- 
able. They wanted ex-officio membership of the proposed 
academy for all Dilettanti, at the same time reserving the 
ptesidency and half the executive votes to themselves, with 
a casting vote for the president. 

Nothing further was done till 1759, when at a Foundlings 
dinner Hayman’s plan was revived and an advertisement 
drawn up calling a meeting at the ‘ Turk’s Head ’ to consider 
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‘a proposal for the honour and advancement of the arts,’ 
under the chairmanship of the notorious Wilkes. The result 
was the series of spring exhibitions held in the Society of 
Arts room, it is interesting to note, on the express condition 
that admission should be free, with the result that later 
two constables had to be provided to keep order, and, as it 
turned out, eight were necessary. 

There were, also, other difficulties. It was the practice 
of the Society of Arts to offer prizes for paintings and drawings 
of set subjects and to exhibit the successful works in the 
spring. The applause of the public was naturally attracted 
to these starred works, which introduced an entirely false 
element of competition. The society not only rejected all 
proposals to clarify the situation, but proceeded to vote 
themselves the sole power of selection and hanging. All 
tights being taken from them, the artists were forced to 
change their ground and a room was found in Spring Gardens. 
In 1761, the first year of the new series of exhibitions, a 
charge of 15. was made for the catalogue, and in the following 
year a fixed entrance fee of 15. was demanded. In 1765 the 
success of these annual exhibitions had been such that the 
attists incorporated themselves by royal charter under the 
name of the Society of Artists of Great Britain. 

So twice within a decade the difficulties of the vested 
interest implicit in organised benefaction made themselves 
evident. The Academy had to wait till 1768 and was then 
brought about by the personal efforts of one man, the archi- 
tect William Chambers, who had been one of the King’s 
tutors and, therefore, had access to the palace. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who had refused the chair of the old society, making 
deafness his excuse, found himself P.R.A., was knighted, 
painted his only portrait of the King and was lampooned for 
his pains. Johnson remained sceptic about the whole move- 
ment: ‘Surely life, if it be long, is tedious; since we are 
forced to call in so many trifles to rid us of our time.’ 

The British Museum was officially founded by Act of 
Parliament in 1753, for the benefit of ‘ the learned and the 
curious,’ but it originated in the enthusiasm of three men, 
Sir Robert Cotton, Robert Harley and Hans Sloane. Cotton, 
friend of Camden, Elliot and Pym, was primarily a biblio- 
phile; indeed, he and Camden share between them the 
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honour of having first conceived the project of a national 
library ; Elizabeth listened, but did nothing, His private 
library was presented to the nation in 1700 by the Cotton of 
the day, who relied upon the mechanics of trusteeship familiar 
to us. In 1712 it was moved to Essex House in the Strand, 
and in 1730 back again to Westminster, to the ill-fated 
Ashburnham House, where all but the manuscripts were 
destroyed by fire. This disaster served a purpose; it led a 
certain Major Edwards to leave the remainder of the sum of 
£7000 to be devoted eventually to housing the public collec- 
tions, so making them accessible and useful. At this time 
the sum total of the Cottonian MSS. and the King’s Library 
is given as about 12,000 volumes. To these were added, in 
1741, the Harleian MSS. for which Parliament was willing 
to vote {10,000. Eight years later Hans Sloane, physician, 
collector, and President of the Royal Society, prudently 
made his will and took steps to ensure his treasures being 
preserved ‘ to the glory of God and the enjoyment of man- 
kind,’ The trustees undertook to raise the necessary money, 
£300,000 in all, by means of a lottery, the shares to be sold 
at £3 and the prize money to amount to two-thirds, The 


affair was rigged, but the money was forthcoming. Montague 
House, in Bloomsbury, was chosen to house the collections, 
and in 1759 the British Museum came into being. 

The first book of Statutes is cautious as to wording, but 
clear in intention : 


This Museum, tho’ chiefly designed for the use of learned and studious 
men, both natives and foreigners, in their researches into the several 
parts of knowledge; yet being a national establishment . . . it may be 
judged reasonable that the advantages accruing from it should be 
rendered as general as possible. 


True to its descent, the library dominated the museum, At 
the head was the Chief Librarian, whose appointment lay in 
the King’s hands, since he was also Keeper of the King’s 
Library. Under him were three Keepers, severally responsible 
for the three departments of Printed Books, Manuscripts and 
Natural History. 

As for the services the new museum provided, Gray is 
eloquent. He had installed himself near by in Southampton 
Row and was eagerly awaiting the official sesame. The 
museum he found ‘ indeed a treasure,’ though to begin with 
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the twenty chairs provided in the teading toom wete totally 
inadequate and places had to be booked a fortnight ahead. 
The attraction, in this case, was certainly curiosity, for six 
months later there were only five regular readers. Mean- 
while, the trustees were spending {500 a year more than 
their income, and Gray predicts that before long the whole 
thing—books, crocodiles, Jonah’s whale and all—will be in 
the auctioneer’s hands. Horace Walpole, an early trustee, 
gives judgment : 

Sir Hans Sloane valued his museum at £80,000 and it is worth it— 
to any one who loves hippopotamuses, sharks with one ear, and spiders 
as big as geese. 

It would seem, as often happens with official actions, 
that the machine had been provided and the motive power 
and goal forgotten. So things continued without any definite 
improvement till 1777, when it was worth Wilkes’ while to 
agitate, not only for an increase in the estimates for the 
British Museum, but for the foundation of a National Gallery 
of Painting. The motion stood in the name of Burke, and it 
must be admitted that Wilkes used it for his own ends, to 
reptove the Throne. He was, however, of the generation of 
the Dilettanti and had himself done the proper thing by 
travelling in Italy. He supported the acquisition of the 
Houghton collection, as a basis for the proposed gallery, on 
the ground that : 
it would in some degree alleviate the concern which every man of taste 
now feels at being deprived of seeing those prodigies of art, the cartoons 
of Raphael. 

He continues : 


“ King William, although a Dutchman, really loved and understood 
the polite arts. He built the suite of apartments at Hampton Court on 
purpose for the reception of those heavenly guests. The nation at large 
were then admitted to the rapturous enjoyment of their beauties. There 
they remained, until this reign— 
when they were allowed to moulder unseen in a deceased 
baronet’s house at the end of the town. The passage is good 
Wilkes ; its existence is proof that the artistic ramp was 
worth the candle, even on the political hustings. But the 
National Gallery remained unfounded until 1824. 

Actually reaction had already set in. In 1761 Hogarth 
had provided a tail-piece for the catalogue of the artists’ 
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exhibition at Spring Gardens. It represents ‘a travelling 
monkey in full dress . . . industriously watering three withered 
and sapless stems . . . inscribed “‘ Exotics”.’ The motto 
runs: Esse quid hoc dicam? Vis quod fama negatur? Here 
Hogarth expresses pictorially the dominant theme of his 
professional philosophy. This generation, which makes 
sophistication a boast and is not cateful to distinguish it 
from boredom, chooses to forget that until quite recently 
natutalism, or realism, has been the professional boast of 
artists and the standard of excellence of critics. Leonatdo 
himself compared pictures to rather defective mirtors which 
necessarily lose brilliance in the process of reflection: of 
Raphael, Vasari writes: ‘the paintings of the masters are 
properly to be called paintings, but those of Raphael may be 
called Life itself,’ and over his tomb stands Bembo’s couplet : 


Hie est ille Raphael ; timuit quo sospiti vinci 
Rerum magna parens et moriente mori. 


When Raphael died, it would seem nature died, leaving 
Raphael as the painter’s ideal. 

For Hogarth, the opening of the Spring Gardens exhibi- 
tion was the beginning of a new era, a return to a fresh reality, 
which was English, not Italian, or classical or antique. For 
him, instead of burdening the memory with musty rules, or 
titing the eyes with copying dry and damaged pictures, 
studying from natute was the shortest and safest way of 
attaining knowledge in art. But that was not all; he also 
waged war upon the artistic ramp as a whole, dilettanti, 
virtuosi, dealers, collectors and artistic exploiters of all sorts, 
especially the ‘phiz-mongets’ and drapery-hangers. His 
tirade had little effect. Walpole’s comment was that Hogarth 
had not seen enough great art, and the Strawberry Hill 
catalogue provides the standards of his verdict. In the 
refectory or great parlour at ‘Strawberry Hill stood ‘ over 
against the chimney, a bureau of black japan ; on it a clock, 
supported by a bronze figute of a woman reclining ; beneath 
an Etruscan vase, between two white old china vases.’ The 
greatest of all dilettanti had himself added the horrors of 
the Gothic revival to the Italianesque bric-a-brac of the 
Grand Tourist. As for the sense of curiosity, on a famous 
occasion in 1789, when he boasts that ‘ Strawberry was in 
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gteat glory,’ he met twenty-four guests ‘at the gate of the 
porch ... dressed in the cravat (wooden) of Gibbons’ 
carving and a pair of gloves embroidered up to the elbows 
that had belonged to James the first.” From Hogarth springs 
the best of English painting. Walpole and his kind remain 
what they are, their taste preserved to us in numerous collec- 
tions in our museums ; for the private collector has a certain 
power over the institution. 

For many years restricted entry was allowed to survive 
at the British Museum, for no reason at all, it would seem, 
except that the idea of the private collection was allowed to 
obscute the true functions of a public museum. In 1808 the 
‘ studious and curious’ still had to apply for admission and 
were only allowed to examine the rooms in eight parties of 
fifteen each day. In 1833 Cobbett made hay of the whole 
thing. For his own part, he did not know where the British 
Museum was and did not care, but he did want to know to 
whom and what class of persons it was useful. Why should 
tradesmen and farmers be called upon to pay for the amuse- 
ment of the curious ? Two years later he was still throwing 
bricks at ‘the old curiosity shop in Great Russell Street.’ 
These charges bore fruit. In 1835 a Parliamentary Committee 
was appointed to inquire into the administration of the 
museum, and in 1841 a Royal Commission followed. 

The reign of Oxtside Opinion had begun. Meanwhile the 
art ramp continued. Hogarth’s inception of the great period 
of English painting and sculpture bore surprising fruit. 
Whereas thousands had been spent on classical marbles and 
Italian paintings earlier in the century, now as much or more 
Was spent on contemporary art. Lord Elgin’s reward for 
bringing the Elgin marbles to England was to be scorned 
by the illustrious Dilettanti, insulted by the pedant Payne 
Knight, thwarted by the Government and lampooned by 
Byron. It was left to Haydon, backed by an imposing array 
of practising artists to force action. The marbles were 
purchased in 1816 for £35,000, a price which entailed a heavy 
loss for their owner. 

So times and opinions may be seen to change and policy 
to have a tendency to lag. It is as well that we should be 
aware of the gyrations of Outside Opinion. Here the reason is 
discernible. So completely had the craze for contemporary 
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att seized upon the collectors’ minds that they could think 
of nothing else; so profitable had art become that the 
professional artist could afford to be open-minded. Nolle- 
kens’ profits were staggering. Frith records that Sheep- 
shanks snapped up Landseer’s ‘Highland Drovers’ for a 
mere {/500, and values it himself, twenty years later, at ten 
times the sum. Professionally speaking, it is not merely a 
question of the price it would, or would not, fetch now. 
This was the great period of expansion of the museum idea 
and the Sheepshanks of the day, embodying Outside Opinion, 
were public-spirited. As a result of their beneficence whole 
herds of Highland cattle still occupy our walls, the relics of 
fugitive taste and only temporary value. 


K. pE B. CopRINGTON. 
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POSTAL REFORM 
HALFrENNY LETTERS 


By Epwin WELLs 


BrsipEs being one of the largest employers in this country, 
the great State undertaking administered from St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand probably influences the daily life of the nation 
mote intimately and diversely than any other business con- 
cern. The ubiquitous Post Office has become the indispens- 
able handmaiden of almost every activity. Its cUienté/e is the 
nation. 

The harnessing of electricity has enabled the Post Office 
to apply a series of scientific miracles to the everyday needs 
of the public. But though the marvels of telecommunications 
may perhaps stir the imagination more than the older branch 
of the Post Office is able to do, the mail service possesses 
potentialities for a development little less spectacular in its 
effects on the national life. The conveyance of mails is still 
the greatest of St. Martin’s-le-Grand’s activities on the criteria 
of volume of business, number of personnel, and the amount 
of turnover and profit. 

The mechanisation of the mail service has been proceeding 
apace in recent years, and the process seems likely to continue. 
Nevertheless, the silent and invisible mechanism of postage 
rates is still perhaps the most important of all postal machinery. 

The tercentenary of the Post Office last year reminded 
us that, since Thomas Witherings laid the foundations of the 
modern Post Office in 1635, inland postage rates in this 
country have only once been fundamentally revised—the 
reform of 1840. Broadly speaking, postage rates are much 
the same in essence to-day as they were nearly a century ago ; 
the charges are uniform, irrespective not only of distance but 
also (save for an exception in London and large towns, referred 
to subsequently) of time of posting and delivery. 
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The introduction of cheap postage and the invention of 
the locomotive engine occurred about the same period. But 
whilst the development of the latter has made giant strides, 
that of the great national mechanism of postal rates has 
remained almost stationary. Although the fabric has been 
turned, patched and repatched, the fashion is still early 
Victorian. It is as though our locomotives were still of the 
type of the Rocket and Pufing Billy. 

In early times practically the entire cost of treatment of 
a letter was that of its conveyance between town and town, 
and Witherings consequently fixed charges on the basis of 
distance—twopence for eighty miles, and so on, This system 
persisted until 1840, although conditions had altered consider- 
ably, mainly as a result of the supersession of the post-horse 
system by stage-coaches, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, 

When Rowland Hill initiated the movement which culmi- 
nated in 1840 in penny post his original object had merely been 
cheaper rates, leaving charges by distance undisturbed, It 
was only his accidental discovery that the cost of conveyance 
of a small letter between places as far apart as London and 
Edinburgh was negligible—only one thirty-sixth of a penny 
—that led him to advocate uniform inland postage. This 
uniformity was advantageous in that it enabled the cumber- 
some system of accounting necessitated by charges according 
to distance, together with payment on delivery, to be replaced 
by prepayment in stamps. As a result, working costs as well 
as postage were greatly reduced. 

The Post Office considered prepayment of postage objec- 
tionable, and pronounced Rowland Hill’s plan to be ‘fallacious, 
preposterous, utterly unsupported by facts, and resting on 
assumption.” The Postmaster-General, Lord Lichfield, de- 
clated that ‘of all the wild and visionary schemes which 
he had ever heard or read of, it was the most extraordinary.’ 
In fact, only the casting vote of the chairman on a Select 
Parliamentary Committee saved that great reform. 

Probably a greater change has taken place in postal 
conditions since 1840 than during the two preceding centuries. 
In particular, the sprawling dormitory areas of the large towns 
render an early completion of the first morning delivery a 
prime essential. 
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There ate obvious objections to starting this delivery 
much earlier than at present, even if this were practicable. 
Under the existing system of postage rates an earlier comple- 
tion could, generally speaking, only be effected by resort to 
part-time labour or other unsatisfactory expedients. 

This position arises from the fact that postal corte- 
spondence comes in two great waves—one for delivery in the 
eatly morning, the other consisting of the postings for the 
night mails. The morning rush takes place between about 
six and half-past eight, the other almost exactly twelve hours 
later. That is to say, the bulk of postal work has to be done 
before and after normal working hours. This incidence of 
traffic is plainly uneconomic from the standpoint of adminis- 
tration, inconvenient to the staff, and not conducive to the 
best service. 

The heaviness of the night as compared with the day 
mails has long presented a serious postal problem. As 
early as 1849 Rowland Hill (who had become adviser to the 
Postmaster-General) succeeded in establishing a ‘ book post,’ 
with a low rate of postage in exchange for a slower service, 
with a view to relieving night mail pressure. 

Seven years later the book-rate postage was reduced, 
printed papers of all kinds being allowed at the cheap rate. 
Unfortunately, when the minimum charge was reduced to a 
halfpenny—in 1870, six years after Sir Rowland Hill’s retire- 
ment—the principle of confining the book post to non-urgent 
matter was abandoned, invoices and other partly written 
urgent documents being admissible at the cheap rate. 

The year 1870 witnessed another innovation—the post- 
card, the originator of which was the German postal official 
Hermann von Stephan. This relatively small category of 
postal correspondence is diminishing in volume. During the 
last two decades the annual total of postcards has dwindled 
from one-fifth to one-fifteenth of the combined total of letters 
and printed papers. Although the loss of privacy involved 
often annoys the recipient, the use of the postcard is of no 
advantage to the Post Office. On the contrary, it is less 
convenient to handle than the ordinary small letter. 

The case of book packets, or printed papers, as they are 
now called, is still more anomalous. The printed paper is 
more inconvenient to deal with even than the postcard. Its 
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size is often awkward, and the open flap retards disposal 
treatment, besides occasionally catching up and delaying 
other items of correspondence. The chief drawback of the 
printed paper, however, is that it involves examining the 
contents to see that the regulations are not infringed. 

One of the arguments used by Rowland Hill for the 
reform of 1840 was that the charge according to the number 
of sheets (a feature of the old system) instead of by weight, 
as under his proposals, necessitated holding the missives up 
to the light. But the present procedure entailed by printed 
papers is still more troublesome, and large numbers of 
insufficiently prepaid items pass unchallenged because exami- 
nation of the contents would cost more than the revenue 
raised. ‘This state of affairs must conduce to haziness in the 
public mind regarding the printed paper regulations, 

The object of these regulations is to keep the number of 
missives sent at the cheap rate within reasonable limits so that 
the revenue from the letter post may not suffer unduly. 
These rules have been repeatedly assailed because of their 
number and complexity. It is fair to remember, however, 
that the present halfpenny rate was introduced by House of 
Commons resolution in the face of the strong opposition of 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand ; the dead hand of a mid-Victorian 
Parliament lies heavily on the Post Office of the twentieth 
century. 

The decision to admit partly written documents at the 
halfpenny rate was followed by a series of demands and 
concessions, chiefly in the direction of allowing more manu- 
script additions. Eventually, a few years before the war, Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Henniker Heaton pressed in the House of 
Commons for the revision of the halfpenny post regulations, 
urging that the Post Office Guide contained more than two 
pages of definition and that ‘ there are only two persons in the 
Post Office who know what can and cannot be sent by the halfpenny 
post, and that these two disagree.’ 

These regulations now occupy nearly twice the space 
referred to by Heaton. Furthermore, the night mail problem 
has since led to a complication in the following circumstances : 
The minimum postage for printed matter had been raised 
during the war to a penny, and the occasion of the restoration 
of the halfpenny rate in 1922 was seized to effect at least some 
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mitigation of the night mail pressure. The minimum postage 
on printed papers posted after 4.30 p.m. or thereabouts in 
London and certain large towns for despatch by the night 
mails was therefore fixed at one penny, those not exceeding 
two ounces and prepaid a halfpenny being retained for 
despatch next day. 

The fundamental defect of this arrangement is that it 
permits late posting of cheap-rate matter. As a consequence, 
the advantage that might otherwise be obtainable is greatly 
diminished. Moreover, the anomaly arises of virtually dearer 
postage on correspondence posted in London and large 
towns—i.e., precisely where the cost of treatment is less than 
elsewhere. Surcharge is the recognised penalty for infringe- 
ment of other printed paper regulations, but disregard of this 
additional rule peculiar to London and large towns results in 
delay, usually till the last delivery on the day after posting— 
i.¢., Often after business hours—or till the second day after 
posting. Such long delay is obviously a serious drawback 
in the case of invoices, orders for goods, and other urgent 
correspondence. 

This rule governing late halfpenny matter operates at the 
business premises, but not at the home address of the increasing 
numbers of those who work in but reside beyond the postal 
boundaries of the great cities. The regulation in question 
thus constitutes a standing trap for the unwary, and probably 
only a tiny fraction of the public is conversant with the rule. 
Curiously enough, it escapes mention in the recent Post Office 
publication—Green Paper No. 13, The Printed Paper Post. 
This arrangement as regards late halfpenny matter eases 
somewhat the evening pressure at the larger post offices ; but 
its value elsewhere is dubious, and the net advantage, if any, 
is small, and leaves the problem of the ‘ peak load ’ practically 
untouched. Nearly three years after its introduction—in 
January 1925—an eminent authority, writing in The Journal 
of Public Administration, declared that ‘ Any reformer who can 
find the solution of the problem of the “ peak load ” in the 
postal service of the country will deserve a name in history 
second only to that of Rowland Hill himself.’ 

Another development since 1840 is the altered character 
of postal correspondence. Side by side with more than a 
forty-fold increase in volume, due largely to the growing 
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use of the post for advertising, has come the introduction of 
telegraphs and telephones. The inevitable result has been 
that the proportion of non-urgent postal matter has grown 
and is steadily increasing. 

What this proportion is must necessarily be conjectural, 
but it is probable that at least 50 per cent. of letters and 
postcards and go per cent. of printed papers are non-urgent. 
That is to say, of about 6,570,000,000 inland postal packets 
delivered in 1934, Overt 4,000,000,000, or nearly two-thirds, 
were non-urgent. Of this last-mentioned figure, something 
like three-fourths, or about 3,000,000,000, fall into the morn- 
ing and evening peaks. 

Can any means be devised whereby these 3,000,000,000 
non-urgent packets can be handled in normal working hours 
instead of during the peak periods ? Even if the appeals which 
have long been made for voluntary early posting had proved 
completely successful, the evening peak only would be 
relieved, leaving untouched the morning peak, which presents 
perhaps the greater problem, taking the country as a whole. 

What I suggest, therefore, is that the dividing line 
between the ordinary and cheap rates for postal corre- 
spondence should be determined solely by the urgency ot 
non-urgenicy of the contents. Put another way, in place of 
the present classification of letters, postcards, printed papers 
and (in London and large towns) late halfpenny matter, I 
propose two categories only—urgent and non-urgent corre- 
spondence. The two new classes might be termed ‘ Ordinary’ 
and ‘ Midday ’ letters. 

Ordinary letters would be sent by the quickest available 
means (¢.g., ait transport as and where established), and would 
generally obtain a better service than letters do at present, 
particularly an earlier finish of the first delivery. The mini- 
mum charge for an ordinary letter would be three halfpence 
for four ounces. The charge for midday letters would be a 
halfpenny for one ounce and a penny for two ounces. Midday 
letters would be postable only between 8.30 a.m. and 3 p.m., 
and would generally be delivered the following forenoon. 
As examination of the contents would be unnecessary, 
midday letters could be sealed. There would no longer be a 
separate postcard rate, but postcards could be sent under 
either of the two categories proposed. 
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No change would be made in the postage on newspapers. 
Though a relatively small category—much less than half as 
numerous as postcards—newspapers are generally urgent. 
They would therefore obtain the improved service accorded 
to ‘ ordinary ’ correspondence. 

The truism might here be reiterated that the real postage 
on a missive is, not the amount ostensibly so paid, but the 
actual cost of dealing with the letter in the post. A fond 
delusion seems to be nursed by many that the machinery of 
the post can carry an indefinitely heavier load without extra 
expense—apparently on the principle of the old lady who 
avetred that the large trade she did enabled her to sell at a 
loss. Under the present system of rates, involving two lofty 
peaks, costs rise almost proportionately with increased 
business. The present so-called cheap rate (provided at the 
expense of so much trouble through the medium of the 
printed paper regulations) is illusory. The public transfers 
money from one pocket as taxpayer to another as user of the 
post, some being lost in the process—the cost of examining 
the contents of millions of printed papers annually. Besides 
dispensing with that process, the proposed charges would 
flatten the two peaks, and convert the midday valley into a 
plateau. The continuous flow of traffic in normal working 
hours thus provided would enable existing machinery to 
carry the large increase of correspondence resulting. 

This increase would fall under four main headings: 
(x) business letters; (2) private correspondence, including 
picture postcards; (3) various classes of matter for local 
addresses at present delivered by the senders or their agents ; 
and (4) advertising circulars (because of their greater effective- 
ness through being sealed and delivered after, instead of 
by, the first morning distribution). 

The amount of this increase would, I estimate, absorb 
any staff that might otherwise be released under the proposals, 
as well as provide full-time employment for all part-time 
postmen desirous of this. Should any margin remain, the 
advantage could be divided between the staff and the public. 
For example, the postal facilities might be restored at those 
places where they have been discontinued in order to give 
the staff a weekly half-holiday, this privilege being extended 
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to all sorting offices. The State would thus in the great 
business undertaking under its control set an example to 
industry of sharing the advantage of improved machinery 
between consumer and worker—of reducing working hours 
while increasing output. ; 

The principle of giving rebates with a view to relieving 
peak pressure is a familiar feature to-day. It has been 
applied, for instance, to telephones and cablegrams. But in 
those cases the pressure is in the day, the objective being 
more night and less day work. With the mails, however, 
the position is reversed. More day and less night work 
would result. The conditions of employment of tens of 
thousands of postal workers would therefore be greatly 
improved even if the increased traffic precluded shorter hours 
for the time being. 

The proposed first-class matter (ordinary letters) would 
be better adapted than the present first-class matter (letters 
and postcards) for relatively costly air transport. Conveyance 
by air of printed papers (largely advertising circulars) is not 
economically justifiable. This class of matter already yields 
little or no profit. On the other hand, invoices, orders for 
goods, and similar documents now transmissible as second-class 
matter, though more urgent than many letters and postcards, 
would replace the non-urgent moiety of letters and postcards 
as first-class matter, thus increasing the utility of air mails. 

The chief advantage from the public standpoint, however 
would be the great simplification and the broadened basis of 
the cheap rate. In this connexion perhaps I may quote from 
the Post Office Green Paper No. 13, The Printed Paper Post, 
already referred to. It runs: 


A careful scrutiny of the regulations (the italics are mine] governing this 
reduced rate of postage will demonstrate that the public, particularly the 
section engaged in commerce, is very well served. It is possible, for 
example, for firms, whose business arrangements can be appropriately 
systematized, to conduct a large part of their correspondence by means 
of partly printed forms. 


It seems clear from this that the present printed paper post 
is adapted for ‘ big business ’ rather than the general public. 
The much larger benefits conferred by midday letters, however, 
would be fully available to all users of the post, large and small, 
in business and private correspondence. 
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Perhaps a specific case may be taken for the purpose 
of illustration—the recent concession under which applica- 
tions for employment may pass at the halfpenny rate. As 
Green Paper No. 13 puts it, 

. « it is only necessary . . . for an unemployed person to take a blank 
sheet of paper and stamp at the head of it (any type of handstamp will do 
for the purpose, even one cut out of a piece of cork or linoleum, so long as 
the characters used are not like those of a typewriting machine) the 
words ‘ application for employment,’ and his letter written on the form 
will pass for one halfpenny if enclosed in an open envelope. 

Besides the special knowledsze, trouble and loss of 
ptivacy involved by the present ‘procedure, long delay may 
result if the application for employment is posted after 4.30 
p.m. or thereabouts in London and the large towns. The 
value of the concession must therefore be extremely limited. 
Under the proposals, however, not only the unemployed, 
smaller in number than they would otherwise be, but also 
countless people little better placed, could, subject to one 
simple rule that should become common knowledge at once, 
send all communications without loss of privacy for a half- 
penny. Many of the younger generation of the distressed 
ateas ate scattered over the country. These would no longer 
have to pay three times as much for a letter (for which non- 
urgent treatment would usually suffice) as is paid by luxury 
businesses for much of their correspondence. 

But what, it may be asked, would be the attitude of the 
public to an essential aspect of the proposals, the surcharging 
of matter prepaid at the midday rate but posted after 3 p.m. ? 

There is, of course, no inherent difficulty in the dividing 
line between ordinary and cheap rates being determined by 
the time of posting. The rule ‘ post midday matter by 3 p.m.’ 
is simplicity itself compared with the literature which has 
grown up around the present line of demarcation between the 
letter and printed paper rates. 

If in fixing a cheap rate the choice lay between so simple, 
definite and intelligible a rule as posting by a certain hour, 
ot whether the missive and its contents comply with regula- 
tions occupying nearly four pages of the Post Office Guide, 
the arguments would of course be overwhelmingly in favour 
of the single rule from the point of view of simplicity alone. 

In the case of orders for goods and similar urgent matter, 
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surcharge (with the option of refusal) would be preferable to 
considerable delay. But if there is one thing the sender of a 
letter is anxious to avoid, it is that the recipient should pay 
the postage. The public could therefore be relied on to 
observe the single rule proposed, which could be made prac- 
tically fool-proof. 

After all, the change of habit of the posting public 
involved would be trifling compared with the revolutionary 
alteration when prepayment of postage was introduced. All 
that would be required to take advantage of the non-urgency 
of a letter to obtain a rebate up to 66 per cent. would be to 
post during banking hours. 

It seems reasonable to conclude, therefore, that the single 
simple rule proposed would secure more general compliance in 
a few months than the printed paper regulations have secured 
after more than two generations. Nevertheless, the charge 
might, for a time, be at the single instead of the double rate. 

Fortunately, this vital aspect of the plan could be tested 
on a small scale without difficulty—before the scheme was 
generally adopted—say, in the Channel Islands and the Isle 
of Man. It may be remarked that pillar-boxes were first 
tried in Guernsey. 

To sum up, under the scheme outlined, the postal service 
would be improved—in particular, the first delivery could 
_ be completed earlier; advertising circulars would be mote 
effective, and, instead of being carried at about cost, would 
yield a substantial profit; one simple rule would replace 
numerous printed paper regulations, including the arrange- 
ment as regards late halfpenny matter; the basis of the half- 
penny rate would be greatly broadened, London and the 
latge towns being raised to equality with the rest of the 
country and the poor user of the post with ‘ big business’ ; 
and one of the greatest measures of improvement of the 
working conditions of the staff in the history of the Post 
Office effected. In addition, the utility of air mails would be 
increased ; the large economic waste arising from the present 
incidence of postal traffic would be eliminated, working costs 
in a great national pivotal business being reduced substan- 
tially; the reduction in postage would be real, not a mere 
budgetary adjustment ; something better than penny post on 
pre-war lines would be given at about half the cost; and, 
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finally, a substantial contribution would be made to the 
solution of the problem of unemployment. 

But what, it may further be asked, is the Post Office 
attitude to the scheme? ‘The answer appears to be that the 
plan is admittedly attractive, but, as questions of national 
policy are involved, the impulse for its adoption should 
come from outside the Post Office. 

In this connexion I may observe that it is most unusual, 
if not without precedent, for a State department to permit 
one of its officers to publish articles or lecture on questions 
of departmental policy. Such a privilege (which I here grate- 
fully acknowledge) has, however, been accorded me by 
several Postmasters-General. 

A shrewd observer has remarked that about a generation 
usually elapses between the inception and adoption of larger 
administrative changes in this country ; but perhaps a shorter 
period will suffice in the present case, particularly as actual 
trial on a small scale is easy. 

Notable men in industry and commerce, science and 
finance, public affairs and trade unionism are either keenly 
interested or already convinced of the inevitability of the 
scheme—including such diverse names as the Earl of 
Lytton, Viscount Elibank, Sir Roger Keyes, M.P., Sir 
Clement Kinloch-Cooke, Mr. Irving Albery, M.P., Mr. 
Handley Page and Mr. Sydney R. Wells, M.P. The Premier 
himself has declared that ‘the scheme seems of value,’ and 
Viscount Snowden has been ‘ impressed with its possibilities.’ 
The Postal Reform League, whose object is the adoption of 
the scheme, has for president Mr. C. R. Attlee, M.P. (a former 
Postmaster-General), with Viscount Hampden, Lord Rhaya- 
der, Sir Eugene Ramsden, M.P., Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P., 
Mr. Louis H. Gluckstein, M.P., Mr. H. G. Wells, and Mr. 
Colin Clark as vice-presidents. The comment of the last 
mentioned is as follows : 


The more I look at your proposals the more convinced I am of their 
soundness. They seem to me so extraordinarily sensible and obvious 
that, once they are adopted, . . . we shall wonder how we ever got on 
without them. 


Perhaps the small-scale experiment suggested can now be 
made. 
Epwin WELLS. 
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ARISTIPPUS 


By LLEWELYN Powys 


* The senses are liars. Do not believe them!’ 
* Know then, that all this is but an empty store of words, which has 
been drawn up and arraigned against the senses.’ 


So it has gone from the earliest times as though two opposing 
‘ Jacks ” were alternately striking the great resonant clock-bell 
of life every few minutes—ding, dong, ding, dong! Aris- 
tippus, the master of the Cyrenaic school of hedonistic 
philosophy, lit upon his illumination of ‘the true word’ 
through his contact with Socrates, and his plain speaking has 
had, ever since, a deep effect upon the thought of mankind. 
How many great Epicureans in every country have done 
honour to this teaching from the sunny seaside colony on the 
coast of Africa | 

Even amongst Greek philosophers Aristippus was remark- 
_ able for his frolic wit. Less timorous than Epicurus, he 
appears in the world of thought as a kind of Panurge passing 
gaily from city to city with a cock’s feather in his cap. ‘He 
was ever one,’ wrote Diogenes Laertius, ‘who derived 
pleasure from what is present and did not toil to procure the 
enjoyment of something not present.’ 

Apparently it was on the occasion of his visiting the 
Olympian games that he first fell under the influence of 
Socrates. He had crossed over from Cyrene to attend the 
classical celebrations, and while mixing with the fair-field 
crowd happened to fall in with a pupil of the famous philo- 
sopher. Being a young man who steadfastly believed that 
progress was possible in philosophy as in all other matters, 
Aristippus was not slow in accepting an offer of an intro- 
duction to the notable Athenian. Already acquainted with 
the assertion of Protagoras that the sensation of the moment 


was ‘the only ultimate reality,’ he required but a hint from 
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his new master to appreciate, in a flash, how unsure were 
the foundations supporting orthodox thought and morality. 
Socrates had always insisted that virtue was the true human 
good, though conceding happiness to be a subsidiary end. 
The daring and brilliant mind of his new pupil pounced upon 
this adjuvant thought, and, forthwith denying to virtue any 
especial virtue én itself, pronounced that it was the business 
of every wise man to direct his entire attention towards the 
attainment of pleasure. Socrates had always placed intel- 
lectual pleasure above those deriving from the body. Aris- 
tippus would have none of this, boldly declaring that such 
scholarly pastimes could not be compared with the direct, 
and far more satisfying, ecstasies of the body. 

Even the undelusive consummations incident to higher 
mathematical studies were depreciated by him. He placed 
such diversions below handicrafts, seeing that in them ‘ the 
better and the worse played no part.’ The practical conduct 
of life was all his cry, and its main purpose he took to be a 
scrupulous garnering of the rich harvest of the senses. In so 
far as intellectual sophistications interfered with this supreme 
aim, he rejected them out of hand, holding that any absolute 
knowledge was beyond man’s reach for all time—accepted 
knowledge being merely a relative convention, an unreliable 
mental mirage of what appears to each separate individual to 
be true—feeling offering, in his opinion, the only valid 
criticism of both behaviour and knowledge. ‘ As modes of 
being affected alone are knowable,’ it followed, as the day the 
night, that the past was nothing, the future nothing, and that 
the sensual experiences of the moment were alone of con- 
sequence. Of such experiences none could possibly rival for 
depth and intensity the delights of love-making. It appeared 
to Aristippus that the basic principle of all life was to be 
found in two states of being, the state of happiness and the 
state of pain—the one the child of wisdom and the other the 
child of folly, the one agreeable and the other repellent to 
every living thing. Epicurus taught that if the mind could 
be freed from anxiety and the body from physical disorders 
happiness would inevitably be present. So tame a form of 
happiness would have been repudiated with contempt by 
Aristippus, who believed it was possible to plan for pleasures, 
and in some cases to snatch them from the hands of envious 
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Fate, as a dog will snatch a cold woodcock ftom out of a 
pantry window. It seemed to him that happiness was as 
accessible to the poor as to the rich and was a condition that 
could be induced by a cunning wisdom. In order that a man 
should never become a slave to his passions, complete self- 
mastery was essential. A man should be able to curb his 
desires or abandon himself to them in accordance with the 
dictates of prudence and good sense. 

Cyrene, the home of Aristippus, was the most ancient of 
five Greek colonial towns situated on the coast of Libya. It 
was built far up on a terraced slope in a locality so fresh and 
fair that it was calculated to incline men’s minds to pleasure- 
loving conclusions—to those philosophic conclusions, in fact, 
that Pascal disparaged as being ‘ pernicious to all who have a 
natural tendency to impiety or vice.’ The thought of these 
Cyrenaics became as light as the mountain air they breathed, 
as light as that wonderful rarefied air that was said to nourish 
and refine the fleeces of theit sheep—fleeces unsurpassed for 
a particularly high-class staple—and which was also rumoured 
to impregnate the very mares as, ready to start at the rustle 
of a green lizard, they faced the breeze on those upland 
pasture-grounds with quivering nostrils miraculously recep- 
tive to so vital a breath. 

As this favoured and chosen people rested beneath the 
shadows of conduit-cooled fig tree or clambered along steep 
and lonely slopes above the sea in holiday mood, they refused 
to be intimidated by the morbid deceits of either metaphysics 
ot supernatural religions. The human predicament appeared 
to them clear as day. The gods, if there were gods, remained 
entirely unimplicated in mortal affairs. Human beings were 
allotted a few vanishing moments for gladness ‘ in the coasts 
of light,’ and then soon—too soon—all their careless sur- 
renders cancelled, they were laid away in the sepulchres 
which, like so many bakers’ ovens, honeycombed the sides of 
their winding mountain roads. How beautiful those familiar 
rock-strewn slopes were, balanced firm between the blue of 
the sky and the blue of the Mediterranean, green with pros- 
perous spurge bushes, whose yellow blossoms to sauntering 
twilight lovers would appear like the eyes upon the outspread 
tails of a hundred flaunting peacocks | 

What wild imagining was it that could venture to attribute 
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to life any other meaning than that of life? In such a privi- 
leged locality death itself lost half its terror. Gone overnight 
were the nervous apprehensions inherited from the Stone- 
Age ape men, apprehensions that had bred in far-off days the 
superstitious rituals darkening the lives of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of the Greek peninsula with rites of sacrificial expiation, 
rites even yet lingering on in Attica. These sinister thought- 
infections—the legacies of a barbarous antiquity—melted 
away in the Cyrenaic sunshine. In an environment where the 
very corpses in their sandy hollows remained dry and ‘ gay’ 
it was not easy for spiritual disorders to thrive. 

Aristippus brought all considerations down to practical 
decisions. As Timon of Athens sarcastically remarked, 
* Such was the delicate nature of Aristippus that he groped 
after error by touch.’ And true enough it was that the senses, 
the senses, the senses were his sole concern. He did not give 
an African rush for the academic jargon of the schools, but 
confounded all broody doubters by boldly cutting the Gordian 
knot of epistemological speculation with one shrewd stroke. 
He agreed that the evidence of the senses could not be 
entirely trusted, the senses at best being but an irresponsible 
tabble, though, this admitted, he argued that the sensations 
of each individual possessed a qualified validity which, com- 
bined with other processes of consciousness, afforded the 
best proof we could ever hope to gain of the existence of the 
objective world, making up also a sum of knowledge 
‘adequate for all human purposes.’ ‘ What is perceived is 
real’—on such a rough-and-ready axiom he set about to 
construct his philosophic pleasure dome. To seize with a 
ruthless greed upon every indulgence that was presented to 
the senses would clearly be a mistaken method of life and one 
calculated to bring down upon the head a thousand dis- 
tracting complications. 

The expediency of every action must be judged, then, by 
the amount of happiness or unhappiness that it was likely to 
catty in its train. For Aristippus morality was a matter of 
right judgments, but right judgments uninfluenced by 
moralic acid or theological decalogues. The first duty of 
man was to be happy himself, and when this had been achieved 
every soul who came in contact with him should share the 
largesse of his freedom. 
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A peculiar radiance is given out from a delighted spirit, 
and this God-like lustre indicates how the demand of the ego 
may eventually be reconciled to the necessary exactions of 
society. Aristippus used to teach that it was sufficient ‘ if we 
enjoy each single pleasure that is presented,’ and he himself 
indulged every luxurious whim that came into his head and 
yet always studied to retain the play of his inner life un- 
corrupted. He remained undaunted before each vicissitude 
of fortune, robes or rags becoming him equally well. There 
was in his opinion no absolute morality. The golden rule to 
remember was that there was no golden rule. Every situation 
in life was absolutely unique, never to be repeated again 
through all eternity, and for this reason must be considered 
entirely on its own merits. Sensitive discriminations would 
go far to ensure for an individual fortunate days, with a mind 
at peace and the carnal desires of the body satisfied. 

Aristippus himself possessed that kind of ‘ natural 
superiority’ which often accompanies a disregard of con- 
ventional prejudices. Cicero, recognising his personal 
distinction, coupled him with Socrates, declaring that ‘ the 
great and divine excellences’ of the two men went far to 
annul their offences ‘against custom and tradition.’ ‘ The 
multitude,’ Heraclitus once said, ‘ are like people heavy with 
wine led by children knowing not whither they go.’ Aris- 
- tippus valued above everything the ‘ subjective reality’ of 
the individual as it gradually took form under the impacts of 
life. He felt nothing but contempt for the banal conceptions 
accepted as reality by the world—false conceptions projected 
by commonplace minds swarming like bees on a June 
morning. 

Aristippus was no insincere or unpractised philosopher, 
He was able easily to adapt himself to every occasion. Plato 
is reported to have said to him: ‘ You alone are endowed 
with the gift of being at ease in-circumstances of wealth as in 
circumstances of poverty.’ This faculty of affable adaptation 
is well illustrated by the anecdotes that have to do with his 
stay at the court of Dionysius of Syracuse. Though the man 
‘ of superior refinement’ suffered a thousand humiliations in 
the proud halls of this tyrant, he preserved intact the essential 
integrity of his character. Diogenes, jeering from his tub at 
Aristippus, called him ‘ king’s poodle,’ but at every turn the 
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Cyrenaic’s witty quips prove that his mind suffered no 
degradation. Even when the tyrant spat upon him he merely 
remarked : ‘ If the fishermen let themselves be drenched with 
sea-water in order to catch a gudgeon, ought I not to endure 
to be wetted with negus in order to take a blenny ?’ ; and when 
Dionysius, exasperated by one of his sallies, sent him to sit 
at the lowest place at the table he was overheard saying that 
the tyrant ‘must have wished to confer distinction on the 
last place.’ 

In spite of his free views he was a man of fastidious 
personal habits. He felt no compunction about declaring 
that pleasure was always good even if it proceeded from the 
most unseemly conduct, but certainly his own behaviour was 
distinguished for its rational self-mastery. In his private life 
he appears to have been the reverse of riotous. When 
Dionysius, for once in a genial mood, offered him his choice 
of three alluring flute-girls, he took them all away with him, 
excusing himself by saying: ‘Paris paid dearly for giving 
the preference to one out of three’; but on reaching the door 
of his house he let them all go again. In his youth he was 
privileged to enjoy the favours of Lais, but even in such 
exceptional circumstances he still remained ‘a child of herbs 
and abstinences.’? This celebrated courtesan used to amuse 
herself at the expense of those who pretended to have gained 
a superiority over their passions. ‘The sages and philo- 
sophers,’ she lightly laughed, ‘are not above the rest of 
mankind, for I find them at my door as often as the rest of the 
Athenians.’ Aristippus being reproached by some sulky 
moralist of the day for his frequent visits to her house, replied 
after this fashion: ‘I have Lais, not she me; and it is not 
abstinence from pleasures that is best, but mastery over them 
without ever being worsted’; and again when he observed 
a young man of his train—a disciple—blushing to see him 
enter a bawdy-house, he defended himself by remarking : ‘ It 
is not going in that is dangerous, but being not able to come 
out.’ 

It seems he was never at a loss for a pat retort. When 
someone criticised him for leaving a room in the middle of 
an angry argument, he answered : ‘ Because it is your privilege 
to use foul language, so it is my privilege not to listen.’ On 
his first arrival at the Sicilian palace Dionysius, wishing to 
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humiliate him, asked him why he, a philosopher, should have 
come to his court. Aristippus answered: ‘ When I was in 
need of wisdom I went to Socrates ; now that I am in need of 
money I come to you.’ Dionysius, continuing his banter, 
asked him to explain how it came about that philosophers 
visited rich men but rich men did not visit philosophers. 
* The one,’ replied Aristippus, ‘ knows what he needs, while 
the other does not.’ And when he was derided for accom- 
panying a petition with prostrations at the feet of Dionysius 
he said: ‘It isnot I who am to blame, but Dionysius, who 
has his ears in his feet.’ 

On one occasion when he was sailing to Corinth a sudden 
storm arose, and it was. observed that he displayed every sign 
of extreme perturbation. The seamen, noticing this, said : 
* We plain men are not alarmed ; and are you philosophers, 
then, turned cowardly ?’ To which he coolly replied, in a 
style reminiscent of one of Oscar Wilde’s effronteries : ‘The 
lives at stake in the two cases are not comparable.’ 

He was reckless and extravagant in his attitude to money, 
and once when he saw his slave overburdened with a bullion- 
bag he called to him to ‘ Pour away the greater part of the 
coin, and carry no more than you can conveniently manage’ ; 
and many times he was heard to remark that ‘ Riches were 
not like shoes which when too large cannot be used.’ It was 
' observed, however, that in the process of imparting his 
wisdom to his daughter, Arete, he especially taught her ‘ to 
despise excess.’ Aristippus died in the eightieth year of his 
age, 356 B.c. Arete, however, instructed her son with such 
understanding that he was able to develop still further the 
philosophic system of his grandfather. Possibly the most 
interesting of these later Cyrenaics was Theodorus. Diogenes 
Laertius tells us that he wrote a treatise entitled Of the Gods 
which was ‘ not contemptible.’ Theodorus was a convinced 
pacifist. He declared himself to be a citizen of the whole 
world, and thought it reasonable for the good man not to 
risk his life in the defence of his country, ‘ for he should never 
throw wisdom away to benefit the unwise.’ 

The exact position of Cyrene was a little to the east of 
Tripoli, in the vilayet of Barka, and surely the passing of the 
centuries does not seem to have brought any large increment 
of wisdom to that quarter of the world. When will men 
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learn that ‘ every violation of justice strikes at the very life of 
society itself and threatens the destruction of the indispensable 
conditions of all happiness ’ ? 

Many of the problems of life and death that were ap- 
proached with so much spirit by these lively thinkers remain 
still open questions. Men, as of old, are easily betrayed by 
the more obvious allurements of life. They seek happiness by 
acquiring more riches than they can possibly use, by exer- 
cising power over others, by satisfying uncivilised personal 
ambitions. Scarce one in a thousand is content with the 
simple natural heaven-sent rewards of life. The bones of 
Aristippus have long since crumbled to dust. The airy 
breath of his wisdom remains with us. Yet how few are the 
fowlers, either in the Occident or in the Orient, whose nets 
are fine and strong enough to catch the careless seaside wind 
of his pure happiness : 

The world being fleeting, I practise naught but artifice. 

I hold only with happiness and sparkling wine ; 

Forsake not the book, and the lover’s lips, and the green bank of 
the field 

Ere that the earth enfolds thee in its bosom. 


LLEWELYN Powys. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 
New Licur on MILTON 


(1) Milton, by Hilaire Belloc (Cassell, 12s.), 
(2) Milton’s Lament for Damon and his other Latin Poems, 
Walter Skeat and E. H. Visiak (Oxford University Press, 55.). 


(3) Milton. Private Correspondence and Academic Exercises, 
Phyllis B. and E. M. W. Tillyard (Cambridge University 
Press, 10s. 6d., 1932). 

The name of Milton is his monument ; but the poet has 
too long eclipsed the man, and his less-known essays, pam- 
phlets and letters, including much written in Latin, have not 
hitherto received the attention they deserve, although on the 


tare occasions when they are quoted they receive enthusiastic . 
acclamation. Now that Mrs. Tillyard has translated his 
Prolusions, and—with a singular felicity—Mr. Skeat. his 
Latin poems, the time has come for the revival of the study 
of Milton in a more adequate fashion than hitherto has been 
the case in our schools and colleges. His works have long 
been buried, long neglected ; but they have lost none of their 
efficacy, and they appeal no less insistently to the ear, no 
less insistently to the reason, than at their first appearance. 
Although they deal with things temporal, they are in no sense 
temporary. 

John Milton was a teacher: his teachings provoked 
criticism in the seventeenth century ; they are more appre- 
ciated—and more needed—in the twentieth, an age if not 
‘ more pure of heart,’ conceivably ‘ more ripe of brain.’ 4 

The main cause of the unpopularity of his writings in so 
many quarters was the odium originally excited by his 
polemical works, and the resultant vilification. Mr. Belloc 
should have been living at that period. He supplies the 


3 Silva x., Milton’s Lament for Damon and his Other Latin Poems, p. 109. 
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omissions of animosity. Salmasius forgot to accuse Milton, 
as Mr. Belloc does (p. 7), of ‘ taking pleasure in contemplating 
suffering.’ In the single evidence, according to Mr. Belloc, 
of Milton’s having shown intense affection—i.e., for Diodati 
—he ‘ left no sufficient monument ’ of the friendship (Milton’s 
poems to his father and to his old tutor, Thomas Young—so 
movingly translated by Mr. Skeat—of course go by the board). 
Almost the only failing of which Mr. Belloc does not accuse 
Milton is immorality. But that libel was furnished (anony- 
mously) by the son of Bishop Hall. ‘ He never made a friend 
again,’ says Mr. Belloc (p. 124): yet Andrew Marvell was a 
great friend of Milton ; and it must have required the influence 
of other Parliamentarian friends besides the member for Hull 
to save the prescribed poet, after his arrest upon the Restora- 
tion, from perishing along with his writings against Charles I. 
Again, on the back of the famous Cooper portrait it is 
written : ‘ The Painter and Poet . . . were Companions and 
friends till Death parted Them.’ In addition to Marvell, 
Aubrey mentions as his ‘ particular friends that had a high 
esteem for him’ the subjects of Milton’s Sonnets, ‘ young 
Lawrence’ and Cyriack Skinner. The Cooper portrait, we 
are told, ‘ belong’d to Deborah Milton, who was her Fathers 
amannuensis ” (sic). Deborah, we may be sute, was not one 
of those daughters of Milton who united with his servants, 
when he was blind, to ‘ cheat him in their marketings, and 
sell his books to the dunghil women’; but Mr. Belloc says 
(p. 38) that Milton ‘ was at odds with them all.’ 

There must have been something peculiarly lovable about 
Milton, who was not crabbed and harsh, as most people seem 
to suppose. He was ‘ delightful company,’ says Deborah, 
‘the life of the conversation, and that on account of a flow 
of subject 2; and an unaffected cheerfulness and civility’ ; 
‘extreme pleasant in his conversation,’ notes Aubrey, if 
* satyricall. He would be chearfull even in his goute fitts : 
and sing.” He might have been ‘ chearfull” even with Mr. 
Belloc, if * satyricall ’ ! 

It is true that Milton became a member of the Puritan 
patty; but, as Mrs. Tillyard shows in her admirable volume 
of translations, he was almost pathetically anxious that his 
anti-Catholic principles should not alienate his Catholic 


* Cp. Ben Jonson’s description of Shakespeare’s copiousness in conversation. 
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friends. He praises some Catholics ardently—notably, 
Cardinal Barberini. Also, the Puritans were not all extremists 
of the Ail/-joy order. Many of them delighted in music, for 
instance ; and Milton himself criticised those who, as he said, 
had made for themselves ‘ a Razors Edge to walk on,’ denying 
that any man was called upon to give up his personal pleasures, 
or luxuries, unless they began to injure his spiritual health. 
He himself indulged occasionally in what he calls a ‘ gawdy 
day ’—a jolly day off in congenial company ; for, as he writes 
in his Tetrachordon : 


We cannot therefore alwayes be contemplative, or pragmaticall 
abroad, but have need of som delightfull intermissions, wherin the 
enlarg’d soul may leav off a while her severe schooling ; and like a glad 
youth in wandring vacancy, may keep her hollidaies to joy and harmless 
pastime: which as she cannot well doe without company, so in no 
company so well as where the different sexe in most resembling unlikenes, 
and most unlike resemblance cannot but please best and be pleas’d in the 
aptitude of that variety. 


Thus Milton was personally very different from the sour 
and frigid popular impression of him. As a young man, 


before he left Cambridge, ‘he was lov’d and admir’d,’ his 
nephew Edward Philips tells us, ‘ by the whole university, 
particularly by the fellows and most ingenious persons of his 
house.’ A single experience of his company, before he started 
- on his Italian tour, induced in Sir Henry Wotton an ‘ extreme 
thirst for more’; while, during that Italian tour, the enthu- 
siasm and devotion that he inspired in Manso, the munificent 
Marquis of Villa (who must surely have been a veritable 
connoisseur of personality), as also in the Italian Literati in 
general,® are sufficient testimony of Milton’s personal charm. 
Doubtless his character underwent dynamic changes in’ that 
controversial ‘ troubl’d sea of noises and hoarse disputes’ 
into which he was constrained to plunge, his matrimonial 
calamity, and the collapse of all his political ideals; but, as 
Deborah tells us, he never lost his ‘ unaffected cheerfulness ” 
—at least, in company. How it was with his lonely and 
desolated heart any man of imagination (which, in the funda- 
mental sense, is nothing else but sympathy) should be able to 
divine—and to respect. 

® See Mr. Visiak’s Introductions to Silve viii. and ix. in Mi/ton’s Lament for Damon 


and bis other Latin Poems. 
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Mr. Belloc shows neither sympathy nor veneration—not a 
gleam, so far as I can discover. He has not even a word of 
appreciation for the generous way in which Milton harboured 
the family of his delinquent wife in his house, while he used 
his influence with Cromwell to get their estate restored. 
Great, dynamic personalities evoke both love and hatred ; 
Milton’s personality and character continue to do so after 
the lapse of three centuries! Perhaps the most flagrant 
misrepresentation—the most virulently twisted distortion— 
of Mr. Belloc is his assertion (on p. 143) that Milton regarded 
‘Christian marriage as a thing odious to the freedom and 
dignity of man.’ 

Mr. Belloc descends into the most trivial bickerings, 
delighted, apparently, if he can detect the tiniest hair on 
Milton’s coat—at any rate, in regard to his personal character 
and his prose: he behaves with more respect towards his 
‘singing robes.’ Thus, he discusses on p. 130 ‘how 
clumsily he handles a relative’; and on p. 220 himself 
“handles a relative’ in much the same fashion. In another 
place he carps at Milton for writing ‘ Ebrew’ instead of 
“Hebrew.” But so did Shakespeare before him, and so also 
did Bailey a century later. There is no hair, or segment of a 
hair, in this, although there would be plenty of mud on Milton’s 
coat if Mr. Belloc could manage it ! 

All this is regrettable, and the more so because Mr. Belloc 
says some really valuable things about Milton’s poetry. He 
observes, for instance: ‘In a sense he created English blank 
verse, for he lifted it from stage use to pure literature, from 
the spoken, acted and emphasised thing, to the thing read 
alone.’ He makes some especially illuminating remarks about 
Milton’s Sonnets. Yet he shows miserably little appreciation 
of the prose works, and, in the very middle of a beautiful 
quotation, interjects a joke. However, Mr. Belloc gives 
Milton the credit of possessing courage (even Satan in 
Paradise Lost possessed that!); and, upon the admission, 
there follow two pages of astonishing excellence. Even in 
its animus the book is not without value. Hatred, for all its 
distortions, has a kind of insight, and qualified Miltonians will 
be able to distil something out of Mr. Belloc’s extravaganza. 

It is refreshing to turn to Mr. Skeat’s scholarly trans- 
lations of the Elegies and Silve; wherein, as in his own 
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characteristic atmosphere (sensitively recreated in these ren- 
derings), a youthful and attractive figure is vividly revealed, 
the young Milton ‘letting his wings grow” portrayed in- 
genuously by himself—puellis nuper idoneus. Writing in a dead 
language, he indulged in a frankness not permissible in the 
living tongue. In his first Elegy he speaks thus naively as a 
Cambridge undergraduate enjoying his rustication in his 
father’s house. He goes out for a walk, and admires the 
suburban beauties : 


A park invites, where elms close-neighbouring grow, 
And grove’s suburban shade 

Renown’d ; where thou shalt mark thee, maid by maid, 
Glide past the virgin quires. 

Star-like they shine, forth-breathing softest fires : 
Whence some much-marvell’d charm 

Hath smote me oft, that might (as me appears) 
Make Jove forget his years ! 


(The various charms are duly disclosed.) 
He visits the theatre : 

Me overply’d, then draws 

The curving theatre’s show,‘ and all my applause 
The rattling stage requires : 

Now speaks some grey-beard Rogue, some wastethrift Heir 
Svitor, or Soldier, bare 

Of helm ; some Counsel, flown with ten-year case, 
In court devoid of grace 

Thunders his Norman jargon of the laws. 
Or Slave’s sly help, that’s lent 

To enamour’d Son, throws hard Sire off the scent, 
Or Maids, new fires that prove, 

Of love naught knowing, yet-—unknowing—love. 


In his sixth Elegy, he betrays his love of music and 
dancing : 
Next Orpheus’ harp shall hold thy sense in thrall 

(Of gold y-wrought, soft-touch’d by tuneful hand), 
Or where the tap’stry’d hangings round thee fall, 
Virginals, at whose trembling strings’ command 
Trip the fair dancers’ feet. 
Long be thy Muse detain’d by pageants meet 
As these, and may they back to memory bring 
All sullen surfeit erts in banishing ! 

* Compare also L’ Allegro, 131-134; I/ Penseroso, 97-102 ; Paradise Regained, iv. 


261-266. 
® Compare the scornfu ] reference to legal jargon in his seventh Prolusion. 
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Then, while the feastful throng, 

Consenting with the quill-beats’ harmonies, 

Floodeth with dance and song 

Those perfum’d halls, while leap the ivory keys— 
Like unsuspected flame 

Thrilling through all thy frame 

(Trust me !), the Muse through every sense thou’lt find 
Creep, while from maidens’ eyes and fingertips 
Melodious, the Lyric goddess slips 

Through every porch and inlet of thy mind. 


He praises wine : 
What did the Muse—his Muse whom Teos bore— 
In her brief lyric line 
Sing but of rose and wine 
And those close-clustering locks that Bacchus wore ? 
Nay, who but Bacchus of the Theban steep 
Could with such tones inspire 
The chords of Pindar’s lyre, 
Whose every page breathes of the cup drain’d deep ? 


Three of his early poems were obituaries, one being 
written at the age of seventeen, on the death of the Bishop of 
Winchester. They contrast vividly with his fifth Elegy on 
the approach of spring, written in his twentieth year in the 
Ovidian mood and manner, and luminously translated by Mr. 
Skeat ; as also with his seventh, written when he was nineteen, 
in which he describes his first encounter with Cupid : 


A crowd that seem’d to show 
Like goddesses, were passing to and fro; . . 
I fled not sternly from that pleasant sight 
Averse, but walk’d where bent of youth might lead, 
Letting my eyes meet theirs with little heed— 
Nor from their gaze might I withdraw mine own ! 
One that outshined them all, I there beheld 
(That first of days did I 
Count the beginning of my malady): .. . 
At once strange passions new my heart invade : 
Consum’d with inward fires (that love confest), 
I turn’d to total flame! ... 
Stunn’d—doubtful half, half wishful of return— 
My whole self rent in twain, 
The body doth remain ; 
The soul to follow her desire doth yearn : 


These poems of the young Milton are elemental in their 
response to the appeal of awakening life around him; they 
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‘express the emotions excited in his soul by the stimulus of 
“ spring-burgeoning sex,’ to use a phrase of Mr. Visiak. In 
them Milton’s personality is revealed as nowhere else, and 
for the first time not inadequately in English. 

It was a crisis in his life. How he surmounted it may be 
surmised from the fact that, a year later, he wrote his great ode 
“On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity ’—which I, for one, 
would sooner know by heart than anything else that he wrote. 
Three stanzas may suffice to remind my readers of its glories : 


This is the Month, and this the happy morn 

Wherein the Son of Heav’ns eternal King, 
Of wedded Maid, and Virgin Mother born, 
Our great Redemption from above did bring ; 
For so the holy Sages once did sing, 

That he our deadly forfeit should release, 
And with his Father work us a apregiceen ane 
It was the Winter wilde, 

While the Heav’n-born childe, 

All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies ; 
Nature in awe to him 
Had doff’t her gawdy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathize : 
It was no season then for her 
To wanton with the Sun her lusty Paramour. 
The Shepherds on ‘the bied: 

Or ere the point of dawn, 

Sate simply chatting in a rustick row ; 
Full little thought they than, 

That the mighty Pan 

Was kindly come to live with them below ; 
Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 

Was all that did their silly thoughts so busie keep. 


The Epilogue which, some years afterwards, Milton 
appended to Elegy vii. is significant : 

Vain trophies these of idleness that I 
With care low-thoughted and perverse of mind, 
Erected. *”T'was mine own delusion blind 
That drave my steps awry, 
And youth, ungovern’d, evil schooling gave ; 
Till from her shady bowers the Academy 
Proffer’d cool streams of the Socratick wave, 
And taught me to unlearn the yoke I tried. 
At once, for aye, the flames of passion died. 
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Arm’d as with solid ice, my breast congeals. 

Fear lest his shafts should freeze, young Cupid feels ; 
And lovely Venus dreads to find indeed 

In me the vehemence of Diomede ! 


He had come to discern the sham of facile infatuation. 
Milton’s Silve are even better than his Elegies; and Mr, 

Skeat has succeeded in rendering them faithfully and ade- 
quately where Cowper, within the limits of his line-for-line 
translation, was bound to fail, Silva i., written when Milton 
was seventeen, is on the death of a University Vice-Chancellor. 
He was a physician; and the following is an epigrammatic 
reference to his calling : 

But, alack, Persephone 

Slit thy thin-spun life when she, 

Fired with indignation, saw 

How many thou from Death’s dark maw 


With med’cine’s arts to save didst use 
And with herbs of virtuous juice | 


Silva ii., ‘On the Fifth of November,’ is a forecast of 
Paradise Lost, and, as Mr. Visiak observes, ‘ discloses an 
astonishingly dark region of imagination for a boy of seven- 
teen.’ It is a miniature epic, with Satan as the villain and Guy 
Fawkes and the conspirators as his dupes. Satan is the crude 
original of the magnificent fiend of Paradise Lost: 


O then indeed forth from his bosom brake 

Such sighs, hell-flames, and lurid sulphurous reek 
Stench-breeding as Typheeus wont of old 
(Portentous bulk, whom Jove neath Etna pent) 
Spew forth with noisome gape in Sicily, 

His eyes blaze sparks, and like to clatter’d iron, 
Or spear-point against spear-point harshly jarr’d, 
His adamantine fangs, edge gnash’d on edge, 
Grind ! 


Mr. Skeat’s rendering of this poem is extremely powerful 
I quote from the description of the Temple of Fame : 
There is a place (’tis said) 
From Asia as from fertile Europe far, 
Looking towards the Mareotick Lake : 
Here Fame, the Titans’ sister, situate hath 
Her Tower exalted, brass-built, echoing, broad ; 
Uplifted nearer to the glittering stars 
Than Athos, or on Ossa Pelion piled. 
Here stand a thousand gates and porches wide ; 
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A thousand windows, and her spacious courts 
Gleam through thin walls transpicuous. A throng 
Thick-swarming here a confus’d murmur makes, 
Like cluster’d flies that round the milking-pails 
And o’er the wattled sheepcotes buz and hum 
When to the cope of heaven in summer’s drouth 
The Dog-star climbs. Here Fame as mistress sits 
(Her Mother’s veng’ress) on her pinnacle 

Aloft ; and all around her lifted head 

Innumerous ears prick up, in sort to take 

The least of sounds and catch the lightest breath 
Whisper’d from the ends of this far-spreading earth ; 


The more mature Silve—‘ To my Father,’ ‘ Mansus,’ etc. 
—teveal Milton’s qualities of heart, his gratitude and courtesy. 
It must suffice with regard to these fine poems to refer my 
readers to Mr. Skeat’s text and to Mr. Visiak’s Introductions, 
the distinction of which, besides their knowledge and readable- 
ness, is that they ate completely subordinated to, and, as it 
were, blended with, their subject. Only, I give brief extracts 
from the beautiful and moving ‘ Lament for Damon’ : 


Who shall unlock my heart henceforth, or show 
To swage the heavy wound of biting cares ? 
Who with commercings sweet 
The livelong watches of the night shall cheat, 
When hiss i’ the genial glow the juicy pears 
And crackle of chestnuts all the hearthstone floods ? 
Without, the felon South to shreds doth blow 
The world, while o’er the elm his thunder broods. 
Home, lambs, unfed ; grief tasks your herdman now | 


Companionless, the fields, the farms, I rove 
And where the valley’s bowers 
With thickest-woven branchings dark the grove, 
Wait night. O’erhead, the gale moans with the showers ; 
Thro’ shuddering dusk the shipwrackt forest lowers. 
Home, lambs, unfed ; grief tasks your berdman now ! 


Alas, what gadding folly drew me astray 
To visit shores I knew not of, and led 
To cross high-climbing crags, and Alpine snow ? 
Was there such need to see Rome’s grave (although 
Rome were as Tityrus saw her when he left 
His flocks, his fields ?)—of thee to mourn bereft, 
Who wast so pleasant, friend! How could I dream, 
*Twixt thee and me so many a deep to spread— 
Woods, rocks—so many a tange and. roaring stream ? 
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Ah, at the end I could have else compos’d 
Thy dying eyes, thy hand in mine have clos’d, 
That last farewell to say : 
*O love me still upon thy starward way !’ 
Home, lambs, unfed ; grief tasks your herdman now | 


In Mrs. Tillyard’s Milton: - Private Correspondence and 
Academic Exercises, to which a tardy tribute is here offered, 
the subject-matter of the work is dealt with in a masterly 
fashion; and the book is no less necessary to an under- 
standing of Milton as a young man than the one I have just 
teviewed. Mrs. Tillyard shows in her translation of the 
seventh Prolusion with what intense excitement Milton 
betrays the ardour of his own ambitions ; how he divulges 
the scheme of knowledge which he has set himself to pursue 
until the day ‘ when universal learning has once completed its 
cycle,’ and ‘ the spirit of man, no longer confined within this 
dark prison-house, will reach out far and wide, till it fills the 
whole world and the space far beyond with the expansion 
of its divine greatness.” 

His ambition was to be a truly learned man who in private 
life might aspire ‘to be the oracle of many nations, to find 
one’s home regarded as a kind of temple, to be a man whom 
kings and states invite to come to them, whom men from near 
and far flock to visit, while to others it is a matter of pride if 
they have but set eyes onhimonce. These are the rewards of 
study, these are the prizes which learning can and often does 
bestow upon her votaries in private life.’ 

Scholars have been industrious in seeking the origins of 
L’ Allegro and I/ Penseroso: Mrs. Tillyard has elucidated 
the matter by giving us good reasons for believing that both 
poems grew out of Milton’s first Prolusion. 

Professor E. M. W. Tillyard, who writes a valuable 
Introduction to the book, has also written revealingly, one 
may recall, upon Milton’s earlier poems, both English and 
Latin, in his Mi/ton.* In that book, however, he surveyed 
the whole scope of Milton’s life and work, with breadth of 
outlook and a peculiarly sympathetic discernment. His 
analyses, literary and psychological, of Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained—especially of Paradise Regained—and 
Samson Agonistes ate unsurpassed. Yet, for all the con- 
* Chatto and Windus, 1930. 
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siderable attention that he devoted to them, he failed to bring 
out sufficiently the qualities of the prose works : the sublime 
grandeur of particular passages (in which Mr. Belloc can see 
no sublimity); the extraordinary brilliance of the invective 
and satirical style in the Apology for Smectymnuus ; the moving 
tatiocinative eloquence of The Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce, the thought and feeling of which is so far in advance 
of Milton’s times—even of our own ! 

In one important respect Milton differed from the modern 
view. Professor Tillyard, after stressing the importance 
attached by Milton to the operation of the ‘ conscious will,’ 
remarked : 

It may be surmised that if Milton belonged to the present generation 
he would have distrusted profoundly the idea that a good deal should be 
yielded to our subconscious desires. He would have felt that the danger 


of encouraging latent barbarity by fostering them was far greater than the 
dangers following their repression. 


An appropriate treatment of Milton’s prose works remains 
still to be written. Mr. Visiak has incidentally revealed their 
quality—but only incidentally ; for his Mi/ton Agonistes—that 
remarkable ‘our de force—was directed to another object. 
Their autobiographical content is as revealing of Milton in 
his maturity as are his Latin poems in regard to his youth. It 
is the more lamentable, therefore, that they are so little known. 
It is also ironical, since our vernacular is indebted to them for 
some of its most familiar idioms—‘ wool gathering,’ ‘ take 
the face’ (to do something), ‘ mincing the matter,’ ‘a chip of 
the old block’ (Milton seems even to have originated the 
humorous term ‘bull’ for a blunder). Very few people, 
comparatively, have read what is surely the most dynamic 
ptose passage in English literature : 

O Sir, I doe now feele myselfe inwrapt on the sodaine into those 
Mazes and Labyrinths of dreadful and hideous Thoughts, that which way 
to get out, or which way to end I know not, unlesse I turne mine eyes, 
and with your help lift up my Hands to that Eternall and Propitious 
Throne, whete nothing is readier than grace and refuge to the distresses. of 
mortall Suppliants : and it were a shame to leave these serious Thoughts 
lesse piously than the Heathen were wont to conclude their graver 
Discourses. 

Thou therefore that sits’t in Light and Glory unapproachable, 
Parent of Angels and Men| Next thee I implore Omnipotent King, and 
Redeemer of that lost remnant whose nature thou didst assume, ineffable 
and everlasting Love ! and thou, the Third subsistence of Divine Infini- 

Vor. CXIX—No. 710 s* 
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tude, é/lumining Spirit, the Joy and Solace of created Things! one 
Tripersonall GODHEAD | looke upon this thy poore and almost spent, 
and expiring Church, leave her not thus a prey to these importunate 
Wolves, that wait and thinke long till they devour thy tender Flock, 
these wilde Boares that have broke into thy Vineyard, and left the print 
of their polluting hoofs on the Soules of thy servants. O let them not 
bring about their damned designes, that stand now at the enterance of the 
bottomlesse pit, expecting the Watch-word to open and let out those 
dreadfull Locusts and Scorpions, to re-involve us in that pitchy Cloud of 
infernall darknes, where we shall never more see the Swnne of thy Truthe 
againe, never hope for the cheerfull dawne, never more heare the Bird of 
Morning sing. Be mov’d with pitty at the afflicted state of this our shaken 
Monarchy, that now lies labouring under her throwes, and struggling 
against the grudges of more dreaded Calamities. 

O thou that after the impetuous rage of five bloody Inundations, and 
the succeeding Sword of intestine Warre soaking the Lande in her owne 
gore, didst pitty the sad and ceaseles revolution of our swift and thick- 
comming sorrowes when Wee were quite breathlesse, of thy free grace 
didst motion Peace, and termes of Cov’nant with us ; and having first 
welnigh fred us from Adntichristian Thraldome, didst build up this 
Britannick Empire to a glorious and enviable heigth with all her Daughter 
Ilands about her ; stay us in this felicitie, let not the obstinacy of our halfe 
Obedience and will-Worship bring forth that Viper of Sedition, that for 
these Fourescore Yeares hath been breeding to eat through the entrals of 
our Peace; but let her cast her Abortive Spaune without the danger of 
this travailling and throbbing Kingdome : that we may still remember in 
our solemn Thanksgivings, how for us the Northern Ocean even to the frozen 
Thule was scatter’d with the proud Ship-wracks, of the Spanish Armado, 
and the very maw of Hell ransack’t, and made to give up her concealed 
destruction, ere shee could vent it in that horrible and damned blast. 


I wish that I could quote the whole passage. 

The memory of Milton deserves a ‘ chair ’—or, at least, an 
annual lecture—at some university devoted to display to the 
notice of successive generations fresh views of that many-sided 
genius: of one who never tired of proclaiming lessons which 
we in this century must learn afresh—the high value of virtus, 
distrust of religious or civil tyranny, and the inevitable punish- 
ment of wrongdoing which is the lot of nations, as of indi- 
viduals, who fall below the level of the moral evolutionary tide. 


ARNOLD WILSON. 


Mitton MECHANISED 
Further Studies Concerning the Origin of Paradise Lost (the Matter 
of the Armada), by H. Mutschmann (Tartu University, 45. 6d.). 
These are scientific and analytical times; and the technical 
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spirit has invaded even the field of literary criticism, which is in 
process of being mechanised. No great writer, except Shakes- 
peare, has received so much analytical and psycho-analytical atten- 
tion as Milton. The Americans—most literary and psychological, 
in this sense—have issued pamphlet after pamphlet concerning 
him. 
Dr. H. Mutschmann is not an American—he is Professor of 
English in the University of Tartu, in Esthonia—but he has pub- 
lished an analytical pamphlet on Milton, which is the subject of the 
present review. It is, indeed, a highly systematised production. 

In a former treatise Dr. Mutschmann argued, from the existence 
of many verbal parallels between Milton’s Histories of Britain and 
Moscovia on the one hand and Paradise Lost and the minor poems 
on the other, that the Histories were largely built up out of materials 
originally collected by Milton for the composition of heroic epic 
poems on Brutus, Arthur, and, conjecturally, on the first discovery 
of Russia ‘ by the North-East.’ In the present treatise he traces 
concordances between the Armada passage in Of Reformation in 
England—Milton’s first pamphlet (1641)—and Paradise Lost, and 
connects both with the aforesaid collection of source-materials. 
(He makes no reference to Milton’s manuscript notes, preserved in 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, and merely mentions 
Milton’s Commonplace Book.) He proceeds, by means of a system 
of cross-references, to indicate and co-ordinate a series of ‘ parallel 
word-constellations "—a ‘ word-constellation’ being a ‘ grouping- 
together, within the limited space of a comparatively few lines, of a 
number of significant words; two such constellations in two 
different texts are said to be “ parallel” if they contain identical 
words, and if they prove similar in general character.’ 

This is a valuable method of detective criticism, if it is kept 
within reasonable bounds ; but Dr. Mutschmann’s excursion among 
these ‘ word-constellations ’ seems, at times, to be a little nebulous. 
Also, he tends to antagonise rather than persuade, by opposing the 
‘trained observer’ to the mere ‘ critic.’ There is, in fact, nothing 
esoteric about the matter: both evidence and proof are intelligible 
to ordinary judgment. Dr. Mutschmann asks that the ‘ unprejudiced 
reader’ will refrain from taking parallelisms in isolation ; but the 
space at my disposal is strictly finite and cannot admit of whole 
‘ word-constellations.” The citation of the following ‘ correspond- 
ences ’ will not be found unfair. 

Camden (one of Milton’s source-authors) writes in his account 
of an engagement with the Armada : 

These ships were far mo in number, of bigger burthen, stronger and 
higher built : so as from those which defended aloft from the hatches, 
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nothing but certain death would hang over the heads of those which 
should charge from beneath. 


Dr. Mutschmann compares ‘ stronger and higher built’ and 
‘aloft from the hatches ’ with Milton’s 


Had not the Eternal King Omnipotent 
From his strong hold of Heaven high over-ruled 
And limited their might. 

He then relates ‘ limited their might’ to ‘ the king [Philip II.] 
had limited him ’ (the Duke of Parma) to a certain time for a certain 
naval action, which occurs in an Armada narrative by Petruccio 
Ubaldini. 

Among another cluster of ‘ correspondences’ between a later 
passage from book vi. of Paradise Lost and Camden’s and Ubaldini’s 
respective descriptions of the routed Armada and the English 
triumphal celebrations, he compares the Spanish king’s extra- 
ordinary care in relieving (sublevando) his distressed soldiers and 
sailors to 

The overthrown he raised, and, as a herd 


Of goats or timorous flock together thronged, 
Drove them before him. 


He then points out that affictos, in close contact with sublevando 


in the original Latin, is reproduced in English in a closely preceding 
line in Paradise Lost. 

He does not fail, of course, to connect the verses with the actual 
rout of the Spaniards, pointing out that they are described in a 
contemporary document as ‘ running like sheep before the English 
fleet.’ 

He has some really striking parallels in the following : 


While thus he spake, the angelic squadron bright 
Turned fiery red, sharpening in moonéd horns 

Their phalanx, and began to sem him [i.e., Satan] round 
With ported spears. .. . 


The word squadron is a general naval term, and is often used in the 
English version of Camden. In the Latin text it appears as phalanx, the 
first occurrence of the plural phalanges being interpreted by squadrons in 
the margin. The hapax legomenon moonéd horns reminds one of the 
following most impressive passage in the English Camden: ‘ The next 
day the English descried the Spanish fleet with lofty towers castle-like, 
in front like a half moon, the horns stretching forth about the breadth of 
seven miles... .’ 


A good many of Dr. Mutschmann’s ‘ correspondences,’ amid 
their ‘ word-constellations ’—attenuated into single common words 
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and even prefixes and suffixes—seem extravagant. The first 
example that I have cited—the one about death overhanging from 
the hatches—is representative of his almost uncanny ingenuity in 
producing ‘ parallelisms,’ reminding us of the feats of the psycho- 
analysts, or of the dichotomy of dreams. In that field (for genius 
is made of such dream-stuff) it may be valid. If the Professor were 
engaged in tracing subconscious origins and repercussions, his 
operations and hypotheses would be the more convincing. But he 
is proposing that these fantastic parallels are the effect of deliberate 
transformations and adaptations—importing into Paradise Lost 
material which Milton had collected for an Armada epic. Dr. 
Mutschmann appears to have gone to work with an intensity which 
has dazzled his vision. In one place, indeed, he misinterprets 
obvious fact. 


In Of Reformation [he writes] the use of artillery is specifically ascribed 
to the Spaniards as a distinctive feature : by them, ‘ the very maw of hell 
was ransacked, and made to give up her concealed destruction, ere she 
[#.e., the Armada] could vent it in that horrible and damned blast.’ 


Milton, of course, is referring, not to the Armada, but to the 
Gunpowder Plot, which is the subject of one of his Latin poems : 
he is grouping together the discovery of the mine under the Houses 
of Parliament and the defeat of the Armada as the ‘ former deliver- 
ances ’ for which he is returning thanks. 

In another place Dr. Mutschmann is at fault, as it seems to me 
in judgment. After giving a series of quotations from Milton’s 
History of Britain, which he thinks that Milton wrote as a prosaic 
substitute for his discarded Epics on Brutus and Arthur, he attri- 
butes his failure to write them partly to the ‘ physical and mental 
peculiarities of his constitution, and partly ’ to ‘ the change of taste 
among his prospective public. The Elizabethan temper, so favour- 
able to imaginative poetry of the boldest type, became more and 
more superseded by the Puritan mentality. When the aging poet 
put on his singing robes for his grandest bid for fame, he wisely 
fixed upon a biblical subject to conceal from the eyes of his public 
. . « his real intentions and opinions,’ 

The change in the public taste was certainly unfavourable to 
imaginative poetry on mundane subjects, but this was not the real 
reason of the change in subject and character of Milton’s Epic. This 
change—from patriotic to religious—was integral in Milton’s 
development, induced by his political disillusionments ; but the 
nucleus of Paradise Lost was precipitated about 1640 in six verses of 
Satan’s address to the sun; while the early manuscript notes at 
Cambridge are mainly on Biblical subjects and designs for Scriptural 
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poems. Dr. Mutschmann calls Milton a pacifist—and so he was 
when he wrote Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. ‘There is much 
patriotic bellicose sentiment in the prose works ; but there is none 
at all in the whole tract of Paradise Lost. 


To return to the ‘ correspondences,’ the precariousness of this 

* word-constellation ’ criterion is shown by the fact that at least two 
of the parallels are more obviously referable to Ad Patrem, which 
was written before Milton went to Italy and conceived the intention 
of writing in blank verse. They are contained in the wonderful 
lines : 

Nos etiam, patrium tunc cum repetemus Olympum, 

Aeternaeque morae stabunt immobilis aevi, 

Tbimus auratis per caeli templa coronis, 

Dulcia suaviloquo sociantes carmina plectro. 


Ourselves await (regain’d our native Sky) 
Time’s halcyon pauses, tranc’d Eternity, 
When we, our brows with golden circlets proud, 
Progressing each celestial sanctuary, 
To soft-tongu’d quill-beat marry our dulcet lays. 
(Walter Skeat’s translation.) ” 


See ‘ progressing the dateless and irrevoluble circ/e of eternity’ 


(p. 17). 


He celebrated, rode 
Triumphant shrough mid Heaven, into the courts 
And temples of his mighty Father throned 


On high (p. 21). 


Dr. Mutschmann never mentions Nova Solyma, and this is 
astonishing. That strange medley in Latin of romance, poetry, 
idealism, and philosophy—brought to light in 1902, and ascribed 
to Milton by its discoverer, translator and editor, the Rev. Walter 
Begley *—contains, indeed (if it really is the work of Milton), the 
very Armada Epic which Dr. Mutschmann argues that Milton 
intended to write. There, in Miltonic circumstance, is the descrip- 
tion of that fight between the Angels which Dr. Mutschmann 
believes, from the Battle in Heaven passages in book vi. of Paradise 
Lost, was going to be introduced into the Armada Epic. There, 
also, is the prototype of Abdiel’s travel ‘ through Heaven’s wide 
champaign’ (p. 26): in Nova Solyma, ‘ through all the courts of 
Heaven ’—which, of course, connects up with the ‘ Triumphant 
through mid Heaven’ passage above. There, too, just as Dr. 
Mutschmann has imagined, the slow sailing of the Spanish fleet in 


* Milton's Lament for Damon and his other Latin Poems (Oxford University Press). 
® Nova Solyma: The Ideal City ; or Jerusalem Regained (John Mutray). 
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Camden is converted into the ‘ furious expedition ’ of the Satanic 
legions in Paradise Lost. ‘There is the phrase ‘ spawn of hell’ (for 
‘maw of hell’ in Of Reformation), and Dr. Mutschmann’s hapax 
legomenon, displosa (tonitrud); there the approaching ships are 
described as ‘ Spain’s wooden castles huge’ and their formation is 
compared to the crescent moon. But the parallels with Paradise 
Lost and the rest are numerous, and the ‘ word-constellations ’ are 
assuredly without number. 

Nova Solyma was published, anonymously, in 1648, in six thick 
volumes, and, according to the editor’s reckoning—in view of 
Milton’s dilatory habit in publishing his imaginative work—it was 
probably written ‘ either during his last years at college or during 
his peaceful retirement in his father’s house at Horton.’ If this is 
so, it would account for the extraordinary resemblances between 
the Armada Epic (supposing it was written by Milton) and the 
Gunpowder Plot poem: for example, in the detailed itinerary, in 
the one case, of Mars, in the other, of Satan—auntil they alight, the 
one on Romulus’ citadel, the other on the spires of Madrid; the 
similarity of their behaviour at the bedsides of their respective 
victims : Mars in the guise of a monk, Satan as a ‘ youthful shape’ 
much resembling Cupid in Milton’s seventh Elegy ; the conformity 
of their glozing, ratiocinative incitements, or emphatic exhortations, 
to take action against Albion. 

In In Quintum Novembris Satan calls for vengeance for the 
shattered fleet and the drowned ensigns ; and this reminds one of 
the coupling together of the Armada and the Gunpowder Plot in 
Of Reformation in England. 

No less remarkable is the resemblance between the description 
of the Cave of Terror in the Armada Epic and that of the Den of 
Murder in In Quintum Novembris : 

Nova Solyma 

Far from all places known to men, his cave, 
Of amplitude almost immense, was fixed 
In those far limits of the Arctic seas 
Where dwells perennial Night. Huge beetling crags 
Loomed all around ; uplifted, imminent, 
They seemed about to fall on that strange shore 
Beneath, where sea-calves played, and unlicked bears, 
And many a monstrous form of Nature’s sport, 
While harpy-footed vampires fluttered by, 
Foreboding ill. Around the entrance stand 
A crowd of lemures, ghosts, and spectres dim. 

There, too, were evil signs and prodigies, 
And dangers hazardous to fame and life, 
With cowering Fear, and Horror brooding vast. 
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In Quintum Novembris 

There is a place with everduring gloom 

Of darkness girt, where huge foundations lie 

Of architecture ponderous—truins vast 

Age-old, but now the den of Murder foul 

And fork-tongu’d Treason (both of Discord wild 

Whelp’d at one birth): here amid rended rocks 

Of quarry’d stone, inhumate bones of men 

And sword-slain corpses lie ; here blackmoor Guile 

Sits ever rolling eyes askance, and Strife 

And Calumny, whose jaws grow venom’d stings, 

Pale Phrenzie and Death in thousand forms appear ; 

Here Fright, here blanc-cheek’d Horror, flap their wings 

About the place ; here without cease the thin 

And unessential ghosts through mute silence 

Howl, and the conscious Earth clots, soak’d with gore.® 

As a techno-psychological flight in scientific criticism, Dr. 
Mutschmann’s work is both interesting and valuable; and if the 
Armada Epic for whose phantom traces he is searching exists in 
fact, this would only make his adventures among the ‘ word- 
constellations ’ the more fascinating. 
E. H. VIistax. 


® Walter Skeat’s translation : Milton’s Lament for Damon, etc. 


Since the publication, in our February number, of Mr. A. 
Trystan Edwards’s article ‘ Gentlemen of the Slums’ we have 
received several letters on the subject, in particular one from Lord 
Marley, who was the chairman of the Ministry of Health's Depart- 
mental Committee on Garden Cities and Satellite Towns. He takes 
exception to some of Mr. Edwards’s statements with regard to the 
findings of his Committee’s Report. Pressure on our space prevents 
our publishing the letters in our correspondence pages ; but we suggest 
that those of our readers who are interested may care to form their 
own opinions on the subject, after a perusal of the Committee's 
Report, which may be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, price 
éd. 


Eprtor, Nineteenth Century and After. 





WALKS AND TALKS 
By Sr Arnotp Witson, M.P. 


On December 6, 1905, two bays of the roof of Charing Cross 
Station collapsed without warning, killing half a score of 
workmen and officials and wrecking the Avenue Theatre and 
nearly killing Mr. Cyril Maude. On the same day Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman took Mr. Balfour’s place as Prime 
Minister, and a few days later formed a Government in which 
Mr. Winston Churchill, a recent convert from Unionism, was 
Under-Secretary at the Colonial Office, and Mr. R. B. (later 
Lord) Haldane entered the Cabinet for the first time as 
Secretary of State for War. The appointment was not 
popular: he had no experience in such matters; his main 
interests had been in other fields ; he had been offered the 
War Office because, as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman ad- 
mitted to him, ‘ Nobody will touch it with a pole.’ 

History never repeats itself, but it repeats the same lesson. 
The appointment of Sir Thomas Inskip as Minister to the 
Crown to co-ordinate the Fighting Services is criticised 
to-day on grounds not unlike those which were urged against 
Lord Haldane, who, like Sir Thomas, was just sixty years of 
age when he took office. Arthur Balfour, who had created 
the Committee of Imperial Defence, thought the appointment 
a good one: I predict with confidence that Mr. Baldwin’s 
choice will be justified by events. The Services are content : 
they were known to be apprehensive in some quarters of 
Mr. Churchill’s appointment, lest his energies should over- 
come his judgment and that of the Chiefs of Staff. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, whose temper seems to have 
been shaken by recent events, went out of his way at Bir- 
mingham, once more unhelpfully, to condemn Mr. Baldwin’s 
conduct of affairs, regretting that he had not nominated to 
the new office Mr. Churchill, in view of his ‘ great courage,’ 

$13 
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infinite energy and wide experience,’ and adding that there 
would be many of the House of Commons who would regret 
Mr. Baldwin’s choice. My own observations suggest that 
Mr. Baldwin, as usual, is a better judge of men and of public 
opinion than his critics. Mr. Winston Churchill’s alarmist 
speeches and his attacks on Germany in the Strand Magazine 
and elsewhere would make his presence in the Cabinet an 
embarrassment. Sir Thomas Inskip shares with his chief the 
gift of inspiring confidence in plain men and women and of 
knowing, less by instinct than by close observation and 
experience, what they are thinking. And his powers of 
decision and action are unimpaired by the successful practice 
of advocacy. 
So a re 


The unmistakable determination of the man in the street 
to dissociate himself from demonstrations against Germany 
has startled many observers. I am not concerned here to 
discuss the rights and the wrongs of the disputants, but only 
the attitude of mind of some scores of men in all walks of 
life with whom I have talked in half a dozen different counties 
during the past fortnight. They were, without exception, in 
favour of making a fresh start: they viewed the passing of 
the Treaty of Versailles without alarm, the demise of the 
Locarno spirit without regret, for the fact that it imposed 
obligations on us came to most of them as a surprise. 

A member of Parliament’s first duty, once he is elected, 
is to represent his constituents: the second duty, if he is a 
supporter of the Government of the day, is to justify its ways 
to his constituents. As he listens to speeches from the front 
bench, and as he reads his daily paper, he has to picture 
himself explaining the policy of the moment from a public 
platform. What arguments can he use, what phrases can he 
employ, to carry his audience with him? Rearmament, 
reasonable tariffs, mining royalties, tithe reform, national 
roads and shipping subsidies offer little difficulty: the facts 
are there. Raising the school age is harder, for sixty years of 
compulsory education have failed to convince those who must 
send their children to school till fourteen that ‘ another little 
year won’t do them any harm’: there are no ‘ facts’ which 
will serve the speaker’s purpose, 
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But what if a member of Parliament is asked to-day to 
make recruiting speeches to help man the armed forces of 
the Crown—now misnamed ‘ defence services’? ‘ What’s 
up ?’ says the young man at the back of the hall. ‘Is anyone 
wanting to attack us?’ It is not enough to reply, as one 
Minister replied on March 13, ‘We must be mighty in order 
that right may prevail.’ An appeal to join the Army to 
defend the League will be received in stony silence, and 
someone in the hall will say, ‘ Whereabouts ?’ The speaker 
has tecoutse to incantations and proclaims his belief in 
‘collective security.’ A lady in the front row asks him 
whether in his opinion China would help us against Japan, 
and whether the Czechoslovaks and Poles and Russians would 
help us against Italy. The member tries to imagine what 
Mr. Anthony Eden would say in such circumstances, and 
says it, but soon finds his audience to be less respectful than 
the House of Commons and less easily impressed. 


* * * * * 





But what if a member of Parliament is asked to-day to 
explain our foreign adventures at successive meetings of the 
Locarno Four? I sought the guidance at this point at the 
Atheneum of a Spaniard of distinction—my friend and 
sometimes my mentor, a scholar and a man of letters of repute 
in three countries, whose acquaintance with the past does not 
disqualify him from a lively interest in the problems of the 
present day. He loves and knows England, which he has 
made his home. He had that evening returned from lecturing 
at the Sorbonne, and had dined and lunched with a French 
Cabinet Minister, several professors, a journalist of repute, 
and a distinguished politician. 

‘You may tell your constituents,’ he said, ‘that a large 
section of French opinion—since the real difficulty is to be 
found in the peculiar English reaction to France and every- 
thing French—is fat more reasonable than would be gathered 
from the popular Press, which in France, as in this country, 
panders to the herd instinct. The fact that there has been 
no mobilisation is proof of restraint in official circles. There 
can be no doubt that a teal effort was made to prevent a 
panic in Paris when the German troops marched into the 
Rhineland. In this manner I interpret the publication in 
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practically all Paris papers of articles on the Maginot-line of 
France’s eastern defences and the insistence of an increasing, 
if hypothetical, rapprochement between the English and the 
French point of view. The left wing, which is likely to 
secure a large majority at the next election, holds far more 
practical and realistic views than is generally realised.’ 

‘Where,’ I asked, ‘do such views find expression ? 
They are not quoted here.’ 

‘ They ate not quoted here because enlightened French 
opinion is, for many reasons, less vocal than the opposite, 
although far more influential than is commonly imagined. 
There is, for instance, La Fléche, a very aggressive, but, 
I think, effective, weekly paper which sells 80,000 copies. 
For concrete expression of opinion, I would cite the views 
of my friend M. Gaston Bergery. He was Secretary-General 
of the Reparations Joint Commission: he has no illusions 
as to the follies committed by that egregious body. He 
was formerly Chef de Cabinet to M. Herriot, and is a 
mortal enemy of all that M. Poincaré stood for—such as the 
Ruhr invasion. I wish I had before me an article which he 
wrote a few days ago on the ways open to French foreign 
policy. His attitude, as I understand it, is roughly as follows : 
Hitler’s coup is legally indefensible. When Germany de- 
nounced the fifth section of the Treaty of Versailles and 
decided to rearm, she had in law and, certainly, in equity a 
very definite excuse for doing so. Her disarmament had been 
imposed by the Treaty of Versailles (although it may be 
argued that all treaties have always been imposed in some 
measure by force, even if only force of circumstances). More- 


over, the disarmament of Germany was to be preparatory to 
the disarmament of the other Powers, and these, after fifteen 
years, had not yet disarmed; in fact, they had done the 
opposite and rearmed to the limits of their capacity, except 
England. The denunciation of Locarno and of the 42nd 
and subsequent Articles of the Treaty of Versailles is without 
such legally tolerable excuse, for Herr Hitler pretends in vain 
that the Franco-Russian pact constitutes a violation of 
Locarno. 

‘I might add,’ continued my friend, ‘as my own opinion, 
that it is in the highest degree likely that, whatever popular 
feeling may be in England, this violation will be openly 
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recognised by the Locarno Powers and that Germany will be 
condemned for it. If Germany wishes to test her inter- 
pretation, she can address herself to the Tribunal at the 
Hague. This is the legal position ; but in fact the situation 
is a very different one. The “ demilitarisation ” of the Rhine 
provinces was a unilateral fact imposed on Germany only ; 
it was, if I am not mistaken, one of the last clauses that had 
remained over from the Treaty of Versailles which dis- 
criminated between victors and vanquished, and as such, 
therefore, is contrary to the principle of equality. ‘“ Now,” 
M. Bergery writes, “France, to her imperishable honour, 
declared 150 years ago that there can be no social peace except 
when the principle of equality before the law is recognised.” 
He argues that it should be her honour to-day to declare that 
there can be no permanent international peace except between 
nations possessing equal rights in fact andin law. Any other 
form of peace is nothing but an intermediate period between 
two wars. If it is true that there can be no peace without 
equality, it is further true that there can be no peace without 
respect for treaties. What ways are now open to France and, 
mutatis mutandis, to the other Powers? In the first place, to 
make the fullest use of this dramatic opportunity, perhaps 
the last, to abandon the tradition of fifteen years of error.’ 

“M. Bergery has a right to speak clearly on the subject, 
for when he was working on the Reparations Commission he 
was one of the most passionate advocates of the reduction of 
Germany’s wat debt to reasonable proportions—if I am not 
mistaken, to a sum payable over a period of five years.’ 

“Yes,’ replied my friend—whom I may here identify as 
Professor Pastor—‘ but he also insisted in those days that, 
if Germany did not meet her reasonable commitments, she 
should be faced with formidable and quick-acting sanctions. 
Are the Powers now going to continue in the same manner ? 
Is France really going to appeal to the august body of Geneva 
and succeed in obtaining one more legal condemnation ; 
and will she really, having succeeded in this, try, to the 
embarrassment of England, to get sanctions imposed ? 

‘In the face of all this absurdity M. Bergery outlined to 
me a dignified, strong and pacific policy, for which he claims 
the support of a very considerable number of his countrymen. 
“ Let us,” he said, “ make Germany come out into the open 
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where she will have to choose between two ways—the way 
of violence and the way of peace; but she must learn that 
violence and war will mean for her an immediate catastrophe, 
and that the peace will be a peace which a great nation can 
accept without suffering in her ideals, in her honour or in 
her prosperity. Such a peace must be a peace between equal 
partners based upon the following three principles: it must 
be understood that the peace of Western Europe cannot be 
achieved at the expense of a war in the East.” This point 
has been almost entirely lost sight of in London, as far as I 
know, except by the Labour Party,’ continued Professor 
Pastor. ‘It is ridiculous to imagine, on the other hand, 
that the Germany of Hitler should enter a pact of mutual 
assistance with Russia which would imply the absurdity, 
even if only a theoretical one, of the Reichswehr coming 
to the help of Russia or a Red army rushing to the rescue 
of Germany. But it is reasonable to ask Germany to 
sign, or at least to confirm, pacts of non-aggression with 
Lithuania and the Soviet Republics. It is a matter of 
extreme utgency to bring to an end the armament race, 
the outcome of which, as everyone knows, can only be 
a wat. No less than ten times—eleven now—the Fuhrer 
and Chancellor has declared that he is ready to accept any 
limitation of armaments which was equal to that of all the 
other Powers. His good faith must be tested at once. 

‘ Finally,’ concluded my friend, ‘ it is necessary to nego- 
tiate with Germany for her return to the League of Nations 
on the basis of a convention which will give real life to Article 
19 of the Covenant. All treaties have always been revised 
in history, and generally by war. The first thing to do is, 
therefore, to provide for the possibility of a peaceful revision. 
What is the corollary or complement of this policy? It is 
necessary to show Germany that the ways of violence will 
' mean for her the way to ruin, and, what is more, immediate 
ruin, She must be told that if sanctions are applied these 
will not be sanctions of a kind applied to some trans- 
gtessor in order to please pacifist opinion before an 
imminent election. They will be real and terrible sanc- 
tions. There is no contradiction between the necessity for 
such measures and the obvious necessity of negotiating 
on the basis which I have outlined. Bergery maintains that 
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only a firm determination to undertake extreme measures 
makes it possible to negotiate, and only the will to negotiate 
as free and equal partners makes it possible to agree to such 
formidable penalties,’ 

* So long as force dominates human affairs,’ I observed, ‘ it 
is not possible to exercise influence out of relation to it. 
The Locarno Treaty was concluded, not voluntarily, but 
under the shadow of the Ruhr occupation ; it was there that 
Nazi Germany was created.’ 

‘ Nevertheless,’ observed my friend, ‘Germany received a 
valuable guid pro quo—the evacuation of the Rhineland several 
years before the date fixed in the Treaty; and, though ‘the 
Ruhr invasion may have been a blunder, I do not remember 
any protest from the British Government, and the renewed 
acceptance of the demilitarised zone by Germany was the 
only item of military security that France got out of Locarno, 
and, indeed, out of the war.’ 

‘ Does the left wing follow M. Chautemps and M. Flandin 
in insisting on maintaining the validity of the Versailles and 
Locarno Treaties ? ? I asked. 

‘You have already heard my interpretation of the views 
of one of the most subtle and acute left-wing politicians, the 
real architect of ‘the Front Populaire in France.. If France 
could obtain some reasonable arrangement without those 
treaties, especially the former, you can be sure that we would 
never hear of them again. The English people cannot under- 
stand the formidable realities which stand behind these 
treaties ; they cannot realise what invasion means, especially 
invasion by Germans. But let me tell you that the voice of 
reason is every day becoming more audible in France, and 
that it is fully realised that fear is a bad counsellor. It is 
our duty, as I conceive it, to encourage such enlightened 
opinion, and not to ignore it by referring indiscriminately to 
French intolerance and unreasonableness, which has so often 
been joint intolerance, both French and English: You 
demilitarised to sinking point [self-inflicted] the German 
navy, and you are largely responsible for depriving Germany 
of all her colonies—a question which has created a situation 
which, I fear, will in the near future give you much trouble. 

‘ The end of the matter is this: People like Bergery are 
as convinced as we are that law and equity are not identical. 
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We have heard too much of law and not enough of equity. 
We know that Versailles is a monstrosity ; but Locarno is 
different. We may condone, but we must first condemn, a 
breach of faith so flagrant. It is indeed in the interests of 
Germany to wind up the past, and to ignore the past is not 
to wind it up. In the words of Maritain, “‘ faut-il abolir 
P histoire pour faire de la politique?’’ In order that the past may 
be liquidated it has to become the past—that is, it should be 
the past and not hang over into the present. That Germany 
would reoccupy manu militari her own territory in the Rhine- 
land, and exercise a primary function of sovereignty in one 
of the richest and most thickly populated of her provinces, 
was obvious to anyone with a clear vision. One of my 
friends in Paris used the adjective “ ridicule” when talking of 
French illusions on the subject, and added that French policy 
in the past had always been to demand of Germany the 
impossible and then to scream shrilly when she did not fulfil 
the impossible conditions. But, in any case, granted that 
Germany was bound one day to recover her sovereignty 
there, it should not have been done in this way. My impres- 
sion is that Hitler, having launched his soldiers, does not 
quite know how to continue, and is likely to play his cards 
very badly ; what a pity that Germans and German collective 
opinion is so cut off from the common sentiment of Western 
Europe! One feels rather like the soldier in one of the 
Spanish civil wars of the nineteenth century who, when he 
was taken prisoner by the troops of the Government, was 
carried away when he saw their bad shooting, and, being an 
excellent marksman hitnself, seized a rifle and began a deadly 
fire on his own comrades ; having suddenly realised what he 
was doing, and being invited to continue, he burst into tears, 
saying “ But I belong to the other side ” !’ 

“Does M. Bergery and his friends admit that the Franco- 
Soviet pact was a breach of the spirit of Locarno ? ’ I inquired. 

‘No,’ replied my friend, ‘they do not, although they 
look upon it without enthusiasm. It was dictated not 
only by fear of Germany but by a desire to bring the 
French Communists into the national fold, who resemble 
the Russian Communists so little that they felt bound to 
ptess for the pact as an outward sign of an inward and 
spititual solidarity. They know very well that France will 
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never be Communist, but they can now soothe their Com- 
munist conscience by imagining that they are helping Russia 
and at the same time be good Frenchmen and good soldiers. 
Indeed, their conversion to a fine old patriotic spirit has been 
almost comic in its rapidity. Yet they despise these efficient 
dictatorships : they prefer to be relatively inefficient and free.’ 

‘Like Archbishop Magee,’ I observed, ‘ who preferred 
England drunk dnd free to England sober and in bonds.’ 

* Precisely ; if the Germans are, like the Russians, happier 
under the heel of their self-appointed rulers, that is their 
business.’ 

‘Will the French and Belgians, then, accept the fait 
accompli in the Rhineland ?’ 

*‘'Yes—for one-fifth of the population of Germany and 
some of its principal industries are located there—but not 
until they have formally condemned the breach of treaties 
which it involves. No new treaty could be valid unless the 
treaty which it will teplace has been formally abrogated : 
only then can a fresh start be made.’ 

“It seems to me,’ said I, ‘ that we have made every possible 
mistake in handling Germany these many years. We never 
whole-heartedly backed Stresemann, we humiliated Briining. 
We laughed Hitler to scorn.’ 

‘ My French friends,’ was the reply, ‘ would not disagree 
with you. But they might remind you, perhaps with acerbity, 
that Great Britain must bear a large share of responsibility. 
They are well aware that the French Governments, which 
ate not necessarily France, have missed great opportunities 
in the past, and particularly point to Hitler’s offer of equality 
of armaments on the basis of 300,000 men—an excellent 
offer, for the population of Germany will soon be twice that 
of France, another fact which sooner or later will make your 
intervention in Europe necessary to a far greater extent than 
is at present dreamt of, unless you wish to see Western Europe, 
opposite your shores, entirely dominated by Germany. 
Instead of accepting this parity, official policy continued to 
be conducted on the fantastic principle of a disarmed Ger- 
many in the midst of a Europe bristling with armaments. 
The real quarrel, or at least discreet complaint, of some of 
my friends is that in the past you have disorganised French 
opinion by blowing hot and cold alternately.’ 
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‘Will the French press for sanctions immediately ?’ I 
asked, ‘ They have not availed in the case of Italy to stop the 
war, or even to shorten it. They have caused intense bitter- 
mess in France and in Italy, which has found in them a 
fresh source of national unity.’ 

‘Temperamentally France is not inclined to sanctions, 
and the French, being soldiers by instinct, know that there 
is only one form of effective sanction, and that is war; and 
that, in any case, what begins as sanctions ends in war very 
shortly if these ate effective. My own feeling is that “ sanc- 
tions ” is becoming a polite word for war, and, as such, has 
the advantage of satisfying the tender conscience of the 
irresponsible supporters of the League while satisfying their 
very war-like righteousness.’ 

*‘ What will they do, then ? Accept Hitler’s proposals ?’ 

‘Yes, most certainly—as a basis of discussion, Hitler 
says he desires world peace: that is an advance; it was not 
always foremost in his mind. He has sketched the outlines 
of an agreement : he shall have our co-operation in working 
out the details. But, say the left wing, we will hold him to 
his word—Hier ist Rhodus, hier springe. It shall be a voluntary 


agreement in the fullest sense of the word. Other Powers, 
less immediately concerned, can come in later and make 
their own agreements with Germany whether at Geneva or 
elsewhere ; but we will make sure that this, the latest Treaty, 
is also the one that shall be a charter of liberty for Germany 
and France.’ 

‘ What about England?’ I asked, ‘Where do we come 


in ? 

‘ A composite French reply would be somewhat in these 
terms: We have both sinned; we have respected your 
instincts even if some of us could not understand your views. 
We ask this of British statesmen, and of all who can influence 
British opinion, that you should cease to harp upon our past 
errors, for every one of which you, did you but know it, 
were in some measure jointly responsible. Cease to dis- 
courage those of us who wish to come to an understanding 
with Germany by urging isolation, on the one hand, or, 
on the other, a “ League policy,’ which would fail because it 
would be too extensive in its scope to be of value. 

‘ Face the facts and face Hitler. It is true that your forces 
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on land and in the air are small; but your prestige is great. 
Tell him that he is now being put to the test: does he wish 
to promote the interests of peace in Europe? If so, let him 
prove it by deeds and on parchment. Having done so, you 
must be his guarantors, unreservedly undertaking to use the 
whole force behind you if he abates a jot or a tittle from his 
new covenant. He has likened Germany toa hedgehog, which 
requires spines for its defence. The parable is inept, since this 
little animal is a born isolationist, rolling himself incontinently 
into a ball if touched however lightly, and thus remaining, if 
prodded from time to time, till his reflexes cease to act by 
inanition.’ 

I agreed that the simile was unfortunate and proves that 
Hitler is not La Fontaine and has not studied Pavlov. That 
is a pity, for La Fontaine is one of the greatest literary geniuses 
on a minor scale of all time, whilst Pavlov was a retiring 
scientist. He should be remembered in Germany for the 
abuse he heaped on the U.S.S.R., which, be it said in its 
honour, replied by heaping honours and distinction on him. 

‘It occurs to me,’ continued Professor Pastor, ‘ that we 
must define Europe. Is it France? Catholic Germany ? 
Italy ? Spain, Belgium and Portugal? or modern Greece, 
beloved by our Don Miguel de Unamuno, who was lecturing 
in this country at King’s College a few days ago ?—in any 
' case a very small part of the earth’s surface, but just that 
part where the guiding ideas of civilisation took root. Their 
origin matters little. 

‘England possesses two souls, hence her chatm and 
interest : with one she still hankers after the forests of Ger- 
many and the flats of Angria, in Schleswig-Holstein, and when 
Siegfried blows his horn the Englishman feels elemental 
forces calling. But the Roman Legions came, and, what is 
more important, Saint Augustine arrived just in time; and 
whether England likes it or not, she belongs to Europe 
irrevocably.’ 

“You may be right,’ saidI. ‘Yet I think that if any 
Government in this country tried to enforce the observance 
of the Treaty of Locarno to honour England’s signature to 
the full there would be some kind of revolution. I have no 
doubt that public’ opinion is overwhelmingly against any 
foreign commitment.’ 
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* The fact is,’ said my friend, ‘ that the traditional balance- 
of-power policy is the only foreign policy that is instinctively 
accepted as right and reasonable by Englishmen. It is a 
kind of geographical conscience, and it is also a fact that the 
League of Nations only has a success here because in the 
popular mind both policies, in their essence diametrically 
opposed to each other, are, or were, confused and intertwined. 
Equal partners! Yet it is true that the decisions of the Inter- 
national Court at the Hague are held up to scorn because the 
judges are not British, nor always even French! Strain every 
nerve to ensure that Hitler’s offer may not be treated in 
this country with the contempt of intellectual righteous- 
ness; do not, on the other hand, try to make the best of 
two worlds. Do not allow confused thinking and maudlin 
sentiment to destroy the foundation of your greatness, 
which is based on right effectively backed by force; but 
do not look upon yourselves as arbitrators rather than in- 
fluential collaborators. What is right in politics, which are, 
in their essence, not the reign of law, but of life? Surely 
adaptation to environment and circumstance in a rapidly 
changing world. Perhaps you know that there is a whole 
school of German jurisprudence which maintains that there 
is no such thing as international law at present which the 
Spanish scholastics did so much to found. You remember 
Grotius, but we speak of his forerunners, Vitoria and Suarez. 
International law derives from Roman law, and its validity 
depends on the dominance of one power, Rome in antiquity— 
the Holy Roman Empire during the Middle Ages. There is 
no such predominant power in Europe at present. Do these 
jurists and historians think that Germany will in the future 
be that predominant power and fountain of law? Let them 
remember in regard to the force that must back law that its 
nature is spiritual rather than material. It is as important to 
build up the spirit of an army as to equip it with the latest and 
most effective armament. I wish that you, as a soldier, would 
tell me something about the present spirit of the British Army.’ 

I was not slow to accept his challenge, and the conversa- 
tion continued, notwithstanding the rigour of British Licens- 
ing Laws, until the early hours of the morning ; we went to 
bed, but the Locarno Four were still in session. 

That afternoon I heard Mr. Eden make his statement in 
Parliament : the proposals made to Germany were received 
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in silence by a House clearly anxious not to embarrass him, 
but equally clearly convinced that they would prove unaccept- 
able to public opinion in this country or in Germany. A 
few hours later I attended a political dinner in my own 
constituency: the trend of conversation confirmed this 
impression, as did a long conversation on Sunday with one 
of the German delegation. On Monday The Times gave 
prominence in its later editions to the public refusal of the 
Dean and Chapter of Liverpool Cathedral, of recent years a 
somewhat lawless body, to pray or to lead the congregation 
in prayer for a blessing on the King’s Ministers, in view of 
the proposals made to Germany by four of the Locarno 
Powers, with the approval of the Council of the League of 
Nations. This decision was explained from the pulpit by a 
canon in the intemperate language which laymen too often 
hear from the lips of politically minded clerics. ‘Thus is 
counsel darkened by words without wisdom uttered by men 
without responsibility. 

On Monday, March 23, I received a letter from an English- 
man resident in a European capital whose experience and 
judgment of European affairs entitles him to a respectful 
hearing. His views are complementary to those of Professor 
Pastor : 


The European stage is now set—for the greatest Act since that 
of Versailles. 

In the foreground France and Great Britain, the delegate of 
the latter vacillating between the commonsense British point of 
view and a desire for ‘ solidarity,’ which means acceptance of the 
French thesis. 

In the wings Czechoslovakia, goading France on to be ‘ firm.’ 
For the Little Entente will not support Czechoslovakia, and M. 
Benesh knows well enough that unless Great Britain can be made 
to pull his chestnuts out of the fire without Germany being able 
to state her case, that country must stand before the bar of British 
public opinion and answer for its violation of the Minority clauses 
of the Treaties. And behind the stage, as in 1914, stands Russia ; 
as to whom there is evidence of a Soviet Government plan—still 
up its sleeve—for forcing Germany into a ‘ holy war’ by trailing 
Soviet coat-tails (in the shape of aeroplanes nominally bound for 
France) along or over the German border; thus making of the 
inevitable German counter-action an ‘act of aggression’ which 
would involve Czechoslovakia and France in support of Russia. 

Each of these three sets of actors seeks to force Great Britain 
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to take a stand against ‘ Treaty violation’ that would obscure the 
underlying reasons for this violation behind a smoke-screen of 
League condemnation, and so—regardless of consequences, or 
perhaps even knowing that their hour has come if Great Britain 
takes stock of the arguments on both sides—driving us to support 
war. For Englishmen just out of Germany whom I trust, as well 
as Germans whom I believe to be honest as. well as patriotic, tell 
me that Hitler has “gone the limit ’ in concessions ; has made an 
offer, in the shape of the twenty-five-year Eastern and Western 
Guarantee Pacts, that goes perilously near outstripping German 
readiness to follow him; and cannot make a further concession 
of any consequence lest ‘ events be left to take their course.’ That, 
of course, would mean war ; and are we, as Englishmen who believe 
in weighing our actions and seeing if possible that our consciences 
are clear, convinced that such a war is necessary and right ? Hitler’s 
Munich speech (on Match 13) said: ‘I have made my utmost 
gesture ; I will make no more,’ Is he not right ? 

A western frontier made well-nigh impregnable on both sides ; 
eastern frontiers guaranteed by a twenty-five-year pact, which to 
break means an automatic upon Germany by the air forces of France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Soviet Russia, to mention no 
others, a blockade of Germany and sanctions which can be made 
automatic if we mean business and forthwith take Hitler at his 
word. The southern neighbours (Czechoslovakia and Austria) 
are a more delicate problem; for when negotiations commence 
Germany will ask the Great Powers to guarantee equality of treat- 
ment to the minorities in both countries—which in Czechoslovakia 
means 34 million Sudetendeutsche and in Austria the majority of 
Germanic-minded Austrians. But Hitler has more or less made 
an offer of twenty-five-year pacts with them; and what better 
offer can we hope to get for these countries now or later on ? 

If there are middens (such as economic and political strangulation 
of Germanic culture in Czechoslovakia) to be cleaned up we do no 
good by refusing to see them ; for their continued existence merely 
condemns the body politic of Europe as a whole to sickness, wars 
and gradual decay or swift destruction. The Powers at Geneva 
have too long turned a blind eye to one minority petition after 
another, thereby making those whose rights we guaranteed when 
we handed them over to the ‘ Succession States’ (whose ruling 
elements are their hereditary enemies) spread the common belief 
that the League is a ‘ combination of the strong for perpetuation 
of their injustices.’ It is for us, therefore, to warn Czechoslovakia 
no less sternly than Germany of our refusal further to countenance 
continued and actually increased persecution of a minority, whose 
position on the Czecho-German marches makes of them (a compact 
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and now desperate group of 34 million people of Germanic blood 
and feelings) the greatest potential danger to peace in the near future. 

Even supposing Hitler could bring his people to countenance 
these fresh humiliations, is there any precedent for giving Germany 
confidence in the results that would follow ? Did we not persuade 
Stresemann and Briining over and over again into making a gesture, 
the implied result of which was to be successful pressure upon 
France to disarm, to meet Germany’s demands, or to cease her 
everlasting policy of encitclement? You have read Lord 
D’Abernon’s Memoirs, so I:need not remind you of the monotonous 
repetition by German leaders of the pertinent question, ‘ But why 
can we not get a guid pro quo?’ 

Was not the underlying basis of Locarno a half-promise of 
gradual French disarmament ; and was that undertaking—which 
exerted no small influence on German leaders—even partly 
honoured? If it had been, I doubt if ‘ Hitlerism’ would have 
replaced constitutional government in Germany: But no: always 
the French cry is, ‘ Back to your cells and we will negotiate—then 
and not before’; and we go to Germany, as Eden did last week, 
with a request for a ‘ gesture’ which restores the old order, and 
puts the French thereafter into a mood in which we have to go 
back to Germany and say, ‘ We are very sorry, but with the best 
will in the world we cannot get our friends to concede your 
demands.’ 

Eden’s ‘ offer’ to Germany was, ‘ You must act and we will 
then ¢ry to get your demands satisfied in whole or in part.’ I 
deplore the German reply ; but, in view of endless similar occasions 
since 1918, I see no sense in expecting Germany now to accede. 
The time has come for a firm British stand, which I venture to 


outline as follows :— 

(2) Great Britain declares, as an earnest of its resolve to prevent 
violation of the Franco-German frontier, that any proved armed 
aggression of Franco-Belgian territory will automatically involve 
from now onwards : ; 

(1) The use of the full fighting forces of Great Britain for the 
purpose of blockade, economic sanctions and defence of 
the country attacked until such time as the League of 
Nations—to be called at once—has pronounced its 
verdict. 

(2) A British demand for similar automatic assistance to Italy 
and all other members of the League of Nations. 

(3) An appeal by a special League committee to all non-member 
States to help, by such means and at such time as may 
seem right to them, in containing the aggressor or 
denying him assistance, 
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(d) Great Britain accepts Herr Hitler’s offer of Eastern and 
Western Security Pacts and is prepared to guarantee the former as 
suggested by Germany. 

(¢) Great Britain is prepared, on the assumption that ene 
will forthwith return—as a free and equal partner—to the League 
of Nations, to vote for Germany’s readmission. 

(d) Germany on her part agrees to take no action contrary to 
the Covenant of the League of Nations or to her Treaty obligations ; 
and to submit to international arbitration all differences that may 
arise during the next twenty-five years between herself and her 
neighbours. 

This does not cover the who ground—more particularly 
Czechoslovakia and Austria ; but I submit that it accomplishes the 
essential objects of : 

(1) Avoiding war now ; 

(z) Removing the main causes of war in the future other than 

the ‘ minority ’ cancers. 

With the latter I would suggest dealing by a warning to both 
France and Czechoslovakia that unless the minority in Czecho- 
slovakia obtains equal treatment within a year Great Britain would 
not be prepared to renew her most-favoured-nation agreements 
with this country. Or, alternatively, Great Britain might guarantee 
the Czechoslovak territories by a declaration, valid for a year only, 
and subject to satisfactory proof of equality of treatment of all 
races and creeds in Czechoslovakia. This agreement would not 
be renewed unless such proofs were afforded. 

Such conditions would, I believe, achieve our object by securing 
relatively fair treatment for the Sudetendeutsche, who, I am con- 
vinced, want to remain part of Czechoslovakia and are not wanted 
as Germans by Germany for economic reasons ; though Germany 
is determined, for cultural and sentimental reasons, to secure them 
against the present gross discrimination, which is neither denied 
nor deniable. 

This will not be easy to accomplish, but if we fail to secure a 
settlement on these lines, and remain with our ‘ honour’ is rooted 
dishonour, we shall suffer the consequences : a war of extermination. 


Virgil began the Sixth Aineid, or, as some believe, ended 
the Fifth, with the words— 
‘ Sic fatur lacrimans, classique immittit habenas,’ 
(‘ Then he spake, weeping, and bid the fleet set sail.’) 


Let not our statesmen despair. 
* Fortitur age et confortetur cor tuum et sustine Dominum, 


ARNOLD WILSON. 





